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where most frames deteriorate 


—. .ALCOA 
ALUMINUM 


Resists Corrosion 


The light strong alloys of Alcoa Aluminum 
come in sheets, plates, extruded shapes, cast- 
ings suitable for not only window frames, but 
spandrels, elevator doors, grilles, store fronts, 
etc. The silhouettes shown directly above are 
typical of the many extruded shapes available 


in ALCOA Aluminum. 


Where metal meets masonry—that’s the danger line for 
ordinary frames. That's where rust and corrosion get in 
their most destructive work. And little or nothing can 
be done to stop it. But if the sash and frame are made of 
Alcoa Aluminum you needn't worry. For Alcoa Alumi- 
num resists corrosion far better than other metals 
commonly used in building construction. 


That’s important in the visible part of the window 
frame too. This resistance to corrosion means that Alcoa 
Aluminum forms no mineral salts that streak or stain 
adjoining surfaces. Natural finish is highly attractive, 
but if your decoration scheme calls for color, this frame 
will take and hold paint well. 


Alcoa Aluminum frames and window sash weigh just 
1/3.as much as those made of old-fashioned metals. They 
fit well, allow no wind or rain to penetrate, cost far less 
to maintain. And they don’t warp or split. 


Leading manufacturers can supply you with double- 
hung and casement windows, and factory sash made of 
Alcoa Aluminum. We shall be glad to put you in touch 
with them and also to send you additional information 
on windows and other architectural uses of 

Alcoa Aluminum. Our representative will 

confer with you on request. ALUMINUM 

COMPANY of AMERICA; 1866 Gulf Building, 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 





“GENERAL ELECTRIC KITCHENS 
IN YOUR PLANS WILL 
HELP SALES AND RENTALS 
FOR YOUR CLIENTS. 
LET ME PROVE IT!” 


YEAR AGO we said the General Electric Kitchen will be 
A “the great renting and selling agent of tomorrow.” It 
is now proved to be just that. Architects, realtors, building 
managers and builders are finding that people prefer the home 
that is equipped with a General Electric Kitchen. Many 
architects are incorporating G-E Kitchens in their recondition- 
ing, modernizing or new construction plans. 


General Electric’s great nation-wide sales promotion campaign 
is spot-lighting the General Electric Kitchen before millions 
of women. Those who have seen, heard or read about it will 
never be satisfied until they have one in their home. Turn 
this desire to your own advantage by specifying G-E kitchens 
in your plans. Write for detailed information on model 
plan arrangements and specifications, available without obli- 
gation through the facilities of the G-E Kitchen Institute. 
Address General Electric Company, Specialty Appliance 
Sales Department, Section CG12, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
KITCHEN 


t ARCHITECTURAL tag Monthly by Rogers and Manson Corporation, Howard Myers, President. Publication Office 10 Ferry Street, Concord, : VOLUM E LIX 
FORUM H 


Yearly Subscription: U.S. A., Insular Possessions and Cuba, $7.00. Canada, $8.00. Canadian duty, 60¢ per year additional. Number 6 
Por ign Countries in the Postal Union, $9.00. Single issues, including Reference Numbers, $1.00. Entered as Second Class Matter 
at the Post Office at Concord, N. H. under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Copyright, 1933, Rogers and Manson Corporation. 
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Gravina 


GRAVINA (pronounced gra-vee-na) is a marble 
quarried from the Vermont Marble properties 
in Alaska. Distinct in its veining from all other 
varieties, Gravina takes a brilliant polish, has 
a white to light pearl background interlaced 
with lines of dark gray or black. It imparts a 
rich grandeur to large wall surfaces and is finely 
adapted to smaller installations. Its use, with 
Verde Antique, in the main corridor of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Auditorium (J. H. McDowell, 
Architect), is illustrated. Architects are invited 
to write for Color Plates of Vermont Marble to: 
Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vermont. 
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and installed by General Bronze Corp., Chicago. 





New Field Building, Chicago. Four flights of stairways from 
basement to top story—of Inland 4-Way Floor Plate—fabricated 


Sate ~ 1 ncminal Stairways 


In the New Field 
Building ... . 
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of INLAND 4-Way Floor Plate 


FOR office building stairways, safety and cost are 
the chief considerations. Builders of the new Field 
Building, Chicago, now under construction, applied 
this common-sense principle—chose Inland 4-Way 
Floor Plate. 

Inland 4-Way Plate (pat. app. for) offers: 

1-Way Safety—projections center one another at 
right angles. Traction is equal in all four directions. 


iN. 
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1-Way Matching—side to end, side to side, end 
to end. Neat, trim appearance. Practically no waste. 

4.Way drainage and cleaning —particularly vital 
wherever ice can form. 

Extra stiffness—projections overlap equally both 
ways—equal stiffness both ways. Stiffest made. 

Write for details. INLAND STEEL COMPANY, 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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ABLE SERVANT OF THE CENTRAL WEST 


Sheets 


Strip Tin Plate 
Plates Structurals Piling y 
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ARCHITECTS: 
Graham, Anderson, 


Probst, and White 


BUILDER: 
George A. Fuller Co. 


A cheerful flood of semi- 
indirect light for comfort- 
able seeing is provided by 
Lunalux Luminaires in 


the offices of the new Field 





Building in Chicago, tte 
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fot work imposes a heavy tax on the 


eye. Business men are becoming more 
and more conscious of this fact, and are rapidly 
learning how scientifically-planned illumina- 
tion lessens eye fatigue . . . speeds office work 
... and reduces costly errors. 
So, Chicago’s magnificent new Field Build- 
ing has been provided with illumination that 
rivals daylight . . . and attractive, efficient 





Lunalux Luminaire—5969 of these at- 
tractive fixtures provide effective illu- ; 
mination in the new Field Building T 7983 
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5969 ZWNALUX 


Westinghouse Lunalux fixtures, 5969 of them, 
were selected to provide the lighting. 


The choice of Lunalux luminaires in this 
outstanding building is a glowing tribute 
to the quality of Lunalux semi-indirect illumi- 
nation, and to the beauty of Lunalux design. 


Glareless, shadowless light from an ex- 
clusive Galax glass globe . . . exceptionally 


high efficiency . . . ease of cleaning permitted 


FIX EK OUORES 


by patented “‘tilt-out” caps... 
stallation—these are a few of the basic reasons 


economy of in- 


for the selection of Lunalux fixtures for the 


Field Building. 


Call in your Westinghouse representative to 
explain how Westinghouse fixtures will pro- 
vide adequate, up-to-date lighting in the build- 
ings you design or modernize. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE Ym 
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BETTER HOMES IN AMERICA 


Purpose 


Three Medal 


Awards 


The Jury 


Competitors 


Required to 


Com pete 


6 


COMPETITION PROGRAM 


1933 


The awards are aimed to discover and call attention to the best small houses 
actually constructed during the given period, and thus to stimulate interest 
in overcoming the faulty design and construction of the small house. 


A medal is awarded to the practicing architect for the best design submitted 
for each type of house listed below — three medals in all. 


Class A One-story house 
Storage space but no living accommodations may occur in 
root space. 

Class B- Story-and-a-half house 
Living accommodations partly in a second story which is 
actually a “half story.” 


Class C Two-story house. 


The jury is not required to make any or all of the awards should there be no 
houses submitted which tn its opinion deserve a medal. In addition to the 
medals, however, the committee may also grant honorable mention to 


designs which are deemed worthy. 


[In awarding honorable mention the jury will give special consideration to the 
suitability of the designs to the climatic conditions and local traditions of the 
reographical regions in which they were built. 


¢ 
— at — 


The awards will be made by a jury of five architects appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Architects. All awards will be made and 
announced about February 1, 1934, or as soon thereafter as practicable. 


The competition 1S open to all architects in the United States. 


\. Size of house. The actual cube of the house, above the level of the first 
Hoor, shall not be greater than 24,000 cu. ft. (Classes 4 and B) except tor 
two story houses (Class C) tor which a cubage of 26,000 cu. ft. is per- 
mitted. Open porches estimated at 1% cube. 


1. Date of Construction. This competition is established as an annual 
event. Houses entered in the 1933 competition shall be those the con- 
struction of which was finally completed between the years 1928 and 
1933 inclusive. 
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BETTER HOMES IN AMERICA COMPETITION 


Anonymity 


Closing 
Date 


Exhibition 


Publication 


DECEMBER - 


1933 - 


(Continued) 


B. Photographs and Plans. 


1. One or two photographs of exterior, preferably two. 


2. Two photographs (but not more than two) of interior may be sub- 
mitted if desired; but the award is to be based upon the design of the 
structure, not on its furnishings; therefore, interior photographs if 
submitted should be selected with this in mind. Photographs may be 
any size consistent with the required mount. 


3. Floor plans in black and white at scale '-inch equals 1 foot, indi- 
cating major dimensions and room sizes. 


4. Two blueprint elevations, to be mounted on back of the mount, for 
purposes of cubage calculations. 


The photographs and plans shall be presented on one sti mount 27” x 40”. 


The name and address of the competitor must be sealed in an opaque 
envelope which shall be pasted on the back of the mount near the upper 
left-hand corner; no other mark of identification shall be placed on the 
exhibits. 


The exhibits, mounted, must be delivered to the office of Better Homes in 
America, Room 1805, 101 Park Avenue, New York City, on or before Janu- 
ary 15, 1934, at 5 P.M. They will be handled as carefully as possible but must 
be sent at the risk of the competitor. If any value is placed upon them by the 
sender he should take such steps as he sees fit to insure them against loss. 


The prize winning exhibits, those receiving honorable mention, and a 
selected group of other houses submitted in the competition will constitute 
a traveling exhibit which will be presented in various cities of the United 
States. The name of the architect will appear on each exhibit during all 
exhibitions. All exhibits not selected for the traveling exhibition will be 
returned prepaid by Better Homes in America. 


Better Homes in America shall have the right to publish illustrations of 
designs awarded medals, and such other designs submitted as may be 
deemed desirable. 


Prize winning designs will be published in THE ARCHITECTURAL ForRUM and 
elsewhere, and designs winning honorable mention will also be published at 
the discretion of Better Homes in America. Any publication of the designs 
which are awarded medals or honorable mention will be copyrighted and due 
prominence will be given to the name and address of the designer. 


BETTER HOMES IN AMERICA 


in collaboration with 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


~ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Competition Ethics 
Forum: 

I received a folder that is sponsored by 
the Forum, which speaks of a competition 
for the remodeling of the present buildings 
on a block front on Broadway. 

This apparently is sponsored by the real 
estate interests and what they are probably 
after is to get one or two hundred designs 
which will help them to sell this property. 

[ think a thing like this is decidedly 
unethical and is putting the practice of 
architecture on the same basis as a tooth 
paste company offering $5,000 for the best 
new brand of tooth 
paste. | am further surprised that the 
President of the League and the President 
of the New York Chapter should lend their 
names to any such competition. 


name to sell some 


It has occurred to me that a thing of this 
kind should have the sanction of the Com- 
mittee on Competitions of the American 
Institute. It is certainly not elevating to 
professional architecture when real estate 
men and auctioneers think, for a few dollars, 
they can get all the designs they want. 

The whole procedure will be frowned on 
by men that have the highest regard and 
ideals of the profession at heart. 


FREDERIC C. HIRONS 
New York 


Forum: 

Are competitions a benefit to the archi- 
tectural profession? One is accustomed to 
answer ‘‘ Yes’ without even thinking. One 
visualizes the opportunity for 
young architects, the creation of work for 
architects without jobs. Should there not, 
however, be some reasonable relationship 
between the amount and number of the 
awards, and the importance of the job and 
the value of the time spent by the con- 
testants? Let us examine a new and con- 


glorious 


spicuous case. 
I refer to the competition for a scheme for 
the development of the old New York 


Theater property at the “crossroads of 
New York,” the northern corner of Times 
Square. This competition, sponsored by 
THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, offers prizes 
donated by two of New York’s most 
publicized realtors, and the personnel of the 
jury implies the approval of the Architec- 
tural League of New York and the New 
York Chapter of the A.I.A. 

The property is among the most valuable 
sites in New York. An intelligent solution 
of the problem of its development will un- 
doubtedly be worth tens of thousands of 
dollars to its owners. Real Estate specialists 
have failed to crack the nut, so they decide 
that they need an architect. 

Do they employ an architect? No, that 
would entail a generous fee. It is much more 


advantageous to be a philanthropist and 
hold a competition. Let the architectural 
profession offer solutions. If possible, let 
every architect in New York submit draw- 
ings — just three floor plans and a perspec- 
tive in color! The winner of the competition 
will be very generously rewarded for his 
time, in fact he is to receive $750. There are 
also second and third prizes of $150 and 
$100 respectively. 

The prizes offered total $1,000. If 500 
architects submit schemes — as is not in- 
conceivable — the paper on the 
drawings are presented will cost more than 
the total prize money. Whether or not an 
architect is employed, his time is worth 
money. If he spends a week on this problem 
it is not unreasonable to estimate that week 
as worth $100. If 100 architects submit 
sketches, $10,000 is a fair valuation for the 
time spent on those sketches. Furthermore, 
let us not ignore the years of training and 


which 


experience involved in the ability to analyze 
such a problem as the one involved, and 
successfully to solve it. 

Lawyers do not waste their time com- 
peting with other lawyers to show prospec- 
tive clients the best way to conduct a lawsuit. 
[ have never heard of a medical consulta- 
tion, the fee for which was paid only to 
the doctor whose treatment was accepted. 
Why should architects feel honored when 
they are invited to participate in a competi- 
tion? Free sketches are not permitted by 
their code of ethics. It is considered dis- 
reputable for architects to compete on a 
basis purely of remuneration. But let the 
sketches be free as air, call the lowest con- 
ceivable remuneration a prize, and the 
architects not only applaud but flock to 
compete. 

What are architectural ethics? I recognize 
only fundamentals of 
conduct; one is honorable principles, the 
other is sound business. I submit that any 
competition of the type outlined above is 


two professional 


unsound business and should not be partici- 
pated in by reputable architects. I believe 
that THE ARCHITECTURAL ForRUM, in 
sponsoring this competition for the develop- 
ment of the New York Theater block, is 
leading the architectural profession in a 
direction fatal to its best interests. 
THOMAS WILLIAMS 
New York 


Forum: 

... This... is not an architectural 
problem but one for the promoter. 
The solution must be and 
would be worth upwards of $500,000, and 
why architects and draftsmen who 
are in desperate straits, should be asked to 


economic 


strive for such a hopeless problem as this, 
is beyond me. This scheme is worse than 
the worst possible lottery, as the prizes 


THE - ARCHITECTURAL 





are totally inadequate for the amount of 
money paid for the chance. 
CHARLES E. KRAHMER 
Maplewood, N. J. 


The object of the competition is evident in 
the program. It was sponsored by real estate 
interests to get designs which will help them 
sell the property to some owner by showing 
him a possibility for its development. The 
program does not call for finished or detailed 
work of any kind and is rather in the nature of 
an esquisse-esquisse which expresses an idea. 

It does not seem unethical to hold a compe- 
tition for this purpose. It is a compliment to 
the architectural profession to have two of the 
largest real estate men in New York come to 
the architectural profession for an idea to 
make property an income-producing invest- 
ment. The competitors, especially those who 
win, put themselves in a position to obtain an 
architectural commission which they other- 
wise would not have. It seems to be an oppor- 
tunity for some architects to show that archi 
tecture can be of real value in resuscitating 
real estate activity and building. This does not 
in any way bar an architect from developing 
his own idea as to what might be done with the 
property and seeking an investor who will 
buy it and carry out the architect’s idea. 
In fact, the real estate people would welcome 
such an approach. 

It is obviously impossible for the real estate 
men to conduct this as a competition for the 
selection of an architect, for it is not their 
intention to remodel or build on the property 
themselves. Any architect is of course at lib- 
erty to withhold his solution from the compe- 
tition and to endeavor to sell the idea either 
to the real estate operators or to a prospective 
developer of the property. 

It would obviously be impossible for anyone 
to proceed with construction on the basis of 
the competition drawings. Prizes for design 
ideas are customary and always have been ap- 
proved; designs for small homes, airports and 
what-have-you, sponsored by those financially 
interested. —Ed. 


Reporting Public Works 
Forum: 

The information included in the Septem- 
ber the “Public Works 
Program" is of special interest to officials 
like myself who are coming in contact 


issue relative to 


with some of the proposed projects. 

I was greatly interested in the chart 
showing the makeup of the several boards, 
and the information required with pre- 
liminary applications for loans for low-cost 
housing or slum clearance projects. I have 
occasion to refer to this September issue 
every day. 

1 am sure that THE ARCHITECTURAL 
FORUM is succeeding in its desire to take an 
active part in fostering and reporting the 
Public Works plan of the National Re- 
covery Program. 

EDWARD W. ROEMER 


Building Commissioner 
The City of Boston 


Bidet Bewilderment 
Forum: 

We beg of you to explain a certain prob- 
lem of much interest to us, apologizing 
for any trouble we might cause you. 

It concerns the following: 

In all the numbers of your magazine 

(Continued on page 10) 
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mceen, of Novel 
Wall 


Treatments 


BATHROOMS e KITCHENS e 
HALLS 
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A leading New York designer has 
worked out a number of attractive wall 
treatments which are now possible with con: outs 
Formica sheets, with bright metal inlays 
and bright metal trim. 


pins 


: 


These are striking, modern and thoroughly practical. 
This Formica wainscot is very handsome, easy to clean, un- 
injured by ordinary liquids, and very permanent. 


Suitable for kitchens, baths, halls and public rooms. The 
cost is moderate. 


maa he arte it ici Ae te 


Rib ee 


If you have renovating or modernizing to do send for the 
publication ‘‘ Wainscot of Formica.”’ 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 
4620 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ORMICA 


FOR BUILDING PURPOSES © 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from page 8) 
there are always set out in detail the ground 
Ex- 
bidet is 


plans of hotels, private houses, etc. 
find that the 
not included among bathroom fixtures. 
We do not think the omission is due to 
negligence, because there are many bath- 
which lack the bidet; 
nor is it possible that it is due to economy, 


amining these we 


rooms space for 
for such a fixture is not used exclusively 
in expensive hotels and houses. 

Why is this fixture not used? 

Is there a substitute for it? 

We should be greatly obliged for answers 
to these questions. 

Repeating 
sincerely yours, 

HERNANDEZ, LARGUIA & NEWTON 
Architects 


our apologies, we remain, 


San Luts 
Rosario, Argentina 


As U.S. architects know, the large manu- 
facturers of bathroom equipment manufacture 
bidets, keep them in their display rooms. 
Efforts to popularize the bidet have failed 
despite advertising aimed at the consumer 
and aimed at the medical profession. Inquiry 
at the Roosevelt Hotel revealed that all of its 
30 de luxe suites (where many a foreigner 
stays) have bidets. The Waldorf-Astoria re- 
ports it has none, as does the Plaza —- with the 
reservation that some resident guests may 


have had them installed. Many a U.S. woman, 
seeing a bidet for the first time, feels as does 
Covarrubias’ Negro (see illustration 


Ed. 
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all slum areas by 1938 workingessentially at the low rate of 4 per cent to 4% per cent 
on a basis of private enterprise and decen- for 30 years for the erection of dwellings 
tralized local control. for the lower grade wage earners only. 
It has been held for some time by Sir Section 3: The third part deals with slum } 
Raymond Unwin that the solution of the clearance. Every housing authority in the 
housing problem would be arrived at more country (1,717 in all) is being required to 
speedily and satisfactorily by the establish- submit a program of clearance of all slums | 
ment of a National Housing Corporation in its area by not later than 1938. 
to undertake the financing and organization Although conditions in Great Britain and 
of housing and slum clearance in England, the United States are not exactly similar 
both from the point of view of the need for at the present time, it may be that the 
expedient measures in housing matters causes which rendered the private and de- 
and the provision of employment. centralized housing procedure unsuccessful 
The British Government, through the here, may yet make themselves felt in 
Ministry of Health, therefore set up a England. At all events the British Govern- 
Departmental Committee under the chair- —ment’s 1933 Housing Act program has to be 
Frees" Bern te Be” bar Taster Gertaen Ceuta Conti Priede, rmansip Of Lord Moyne to report, amongst — successfully fulfilled for the Government's 
Ine other matters in the Housing Bill, on the policy and the opinion of the Moyne 
a . On ; ad : ia . me a ae ; - Gn 
BIDET & BLACKAMOOR advisability of Sir Raymond Unwin’s Committee to be judged against that of Sir 
(Reproduced from the original Covarrubias in proposal. The Moyne Report was issued Raymond Unwin’s Housing Corporation 
the Sakier collection of primitives. in July to the effect that the Committee proposals. . 
was unable to recommend the project of a DupLEY WARD 
Britain’s Decentralized National Housing Corporation as_ they Royal Institute of British Architects 
Housing Program considered the expense and delay in pro- 
, - ™ . i Mr. Ward is an architect of Sydney, N.S.W., 
Forum: moting such a body unwarranted when the ay: : > aes 
' i a a ile aeee sale eee co the recipient of a traveling fellowship from 
Now that a Federal | ousing ( orporation machinery and experience to carry out the New South Wales Board of Architects. 
is under way in this country, it is of interest the work already existed with the local — Ed. 
ba 
Hi 
fi 


to note the efforts being made for a similar 
centralized body of control in Great 
Britain; particularly as the prime mover 
in such propaganda, Sir Raymond Unwin, 
Past President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and a noted authority on 
such matters, will be visiting the United 
States to deliver a course of twelve lectures 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in connection with the new degree 
at Harvard which includes the subject 
of Town Planning. 

Despite the fact that Great Britain has 
been one of the leading nations in post-war 
housing and slum clearance projects yet 
much still remains to be done in the clear- 
ing of slum areas and re-housing generally. 
Consequently extensive propaganda has 
been brought to bear on these subjects 
during the current year, the outcome of 
which has been the new Housing Act of 
1933. 

The chief point of interest in the new 
measures from the point of view of the 
United States lies in the question of de- 
centralized versus centralized control and 
private enterprise versus government man- 
agement of the housing of those of lower 
grade incomes. 

Whereas in the United States, the ex- 
perience of the Public Works Administra- 
tion during the last few months clearly 
indicates that it has been impossible to 
depend upon private enterprise or limited 
dividend corporations to initiate compre- 
hensive low-cost housing and slum clear- 
ance projects; it has been possible for 
Great Britain on the contrary to institute 
a program of comprehensive clearance of 





authorities. They considered that housing 
is so much connected with local services, 
roads, water, sewerage, etc., that it is es- 
sentially a local question. .. . 

The British Government’s policy and 
program under the 1933 Housing Act may 
be briefly outlined as follows: 

Section 1: The first item of the act pro- 
vides for the termination of the ‘‘Wheat- 
ley"’ subsidy granted by the Wheatley 
Housing Act of 1924 on low rent houses 
built for letting purposes. The subsidy 
was £7/10,— per year for 40 years paid from 
the exchequer and £3/10/— per year for 
40 years paid from the local rates or taxes. 
This was equivalent to a capital grant of 
£223 per house from public funds. Four 
hundred and fifty thousand houses have 
been completed under this act since 1924, 
mostly by local authorities and will cost 
about £3,700,000 annually for the next 
30 years. 

The subsidy is being stopped because: 

a. Prices and money rates have fallen so 
much since 1924 that the economic rent of 
a suitable dwelling is now within reach of 
the family budget of the average working 
man. A three-bedroom, non-parlor type 
house of 760 sq. ft. being only 11/— per 
week (about $5 per room per month) in- 
cluding taxes. 

b. It has been found by experience in 
England that the existence of a subsidy 
keeps up prices. 

c. The National Federation of Home 
Builders maintains that with the removal 
of subsidized competition, they can supply 
all needs. 

Section 2: The second section of the Act 
deals with the Government’s arrangement 
with Building Societies who are prepared 
and have agreed to advance as much as 
90 per cent of the cost of building, 20 per 
cent of which is guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment and Local Authority. This is lent 
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MASONRY ACOUSTIC 
VAULTING 


Permanent Construction, Sound Absorption 
Finish, Low Cost 
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PLEVATION SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH Ter 


NEWARK, N. J. 
WM. BAYARD WILLIS, ARCHITECT 


Cost $368,000—Content 700,000 cu. ft.—Seating Capacity 1350 
COMPLETE FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


Guastavino Vault in Nave and Aisles together with Akoustolith Sound 
Absorbing Ashlar on Gallery Walls represents about 7% of Cost. 


R. GUASTAVINO COMPANY 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York AO Court Street, Boston 
R. Guastavino Co. of Canada, Ltd., Architects Building, Montreal 
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PENNVERNON WINDOW GLASS 





INVITES COMPARISONS! 





ompare tt with other glasses for 
COLOR TRANSMISSION... 


Pennvernon Window Glass 
is unique among sheet glasses for 
permanent powers of color trans- 
mission. This test will prove Penn- 
vernon’s superiority in this respect: 

Open half-way a window glazed 
with ordinary sheet glass... glass 
that has been installed for several 
vears. Look at the colors of Nature 
through the open half of the window, 


EB 


then through the sheet glass. And 
then make the same experiment 
with a several-year-old Pennvernon 
Window. Your eyes will convince 
you that in permanent powers of 
correct color transmission... Penn- 
vernon triumphs! 

Pennvernon offers, also, greater 
transparency, greater brilliance of 
finish on both sides of the sheet, and 


Pennuernon 
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longer-lasting beauty. . . all result- 
ing from our special manufacturing 
process and the purity of Pennver- 
non ingredients. 

Specify Pennvernon Window 
Glass... 
no extra cost. Pennvernon is avail- 
able in single and double strength, 


and in thicknesses of *6” and 3””, 


a superior sheet glass at 


at the warehouses of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company in all princi- 
pal cities, and through progressive 
glass jobbers and sash and door 
manufacturers. Write for samples. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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STABLISHED standards of quality with reliability 

4 in service, are important factors to all architects, 
contractors, builders, and users of sheet metal. 

AMERICAN products have demonstrated their adaptability to all 

industrial and construction uses, and their wide utilization is evi- 


dence of the tremendous progress that has been made in sheet 
steel manufacture. Supplied in Black and Galvanized Sheets, 
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given prompt and careful attention. maximum rust resistance. Our Keystone booklets will interest you. 
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THE ARCHITECT'S CODE 


As PART of the coordinated codes for the building 
industry under the N. R. A., the code for architects 
is being determined in Washington as we go to press. 
Under the leadership of William Stanley Parker, for 
the Architects Code, and Stephen F. Voorhees, for 
the Construction Code, the group representing the 
profession not only voices the considered opinion of 
architects but of other groups which have the good 
of the entire industry in mind, laying the foundation 
of long-term planning for a closer-knit, integrated 
building industry. 

The immediate problem of the code is, first, to 
increase employment and wages, and, secondly, to 
establish regulations of practice and procedure that 
will eliminate unfair competition, types of compe- 
tition that have proved in the long run to bring 
disaster. The ideas of socially minded men inter- 
ested in the good-of-all will prevail in this codifica- 
tion. The integrity and idealism of the men working 
on the code are equaled by their thorough knowl- 
edge of the realities and the problems through their 
own experience. 

Architects have in their own organization for- 
mulated their own code of practice, worked under 
it in their relations with other architects, with other 
professions, with their clients, contractors and their 
own employes. It is an old story and the enforce- 
ment of the code has until now been an organization 
matter, not a legal one. The experience thus gained 
is invaluable in the drafting of the new code. 

The Administration now orders a code enforce- 
able throughout the entire profession. The problem 
of drafting such a document is new and especially 
difficult in that architects whose work has been for 
speculators, and on an entirely different basis of 
price competition and limited service, will be bound 
by a code which includes architects who have sub- 
scribed to a written code of ethics. All architects 
who have been forced to render architectural service 
at fees that have precluded the possibility of doing 
justice to the work now have the opportunity of 
raising their standards. With the authority behind 
the new code, clients who formerly forced inade- 
quate compensation can be brought into line. There 
should be no qualms about reporting “bootleg 
architects. ”’ 

Only by the united front of all architects sub- 
scribing to the new code can this be accomplished. 


It is unthinkable that the new code should lower 
the standards already set, but the real difficulty 
lies in classifying the types of service to be rendered 
by architects and in establishing the basis of re- 
muneration for each type of service in each locality. 
Competition among architects as professional men 
should be on the basis of ability, not price. How- 
ever, the code makers must recognize all forms of 
architectural contract the percentage, the cost- 
plus percentage, the cost-plus fee, and the lump 
sum contracts. 

To return to the first objective of the N. R. A., 
the increase of employment and wages: Of them- 
selves, architects can do little at the moment to 
accomplish this other than to sign, and to live up to, 
the code. As building increases and as the Public 
Works Program, federal and non-federal, gets under- 
way, former employes of the architects will be 
brought back to the offices. The questionis‘‘ What 
wage basis will prevail?’’ And this is not an aca- 
demic question. The minimum “white collar’’ wage 
of $15 per week named in the so-called blanket 
code must not apply to such trained employes. 

If the architect’s own contracts with client or 
government is on the same percentage basis as be- 
fore the depression, as it should be, the least the 
architect can do is to establish the wage at truly 
equitable rates, mot at the minimum caused by the 
deplorable need of the able men who have been un- 
employed for one, two or three years. The minimum 
wage for reemployed experienced architectural 
draftsmen in large cities should not be below thirty 
dollars for a forty-hour week, and should be corre- 
spondingly more for the men who will have re- 
sponsible positions or possess unusual talents. The 
exploitation of the draftsman must stop. 

The forty-hour week was accepted by most 
architects before the debacle. In the interest of 
reemployment and increased purchasing power this 
should be established definitely in each office. In the 
interests of speed, also, as many men as possible 
must be reemployed on projects both of the Public 
Works Program and of private owners. More men, 
not more overtime! It is up to each architect ‘to do 
his part’’ toward recovery, first, by seeing that 
equitable contracts are executed by all architects 
and, secondly, by passing on that benefit to his 
office force through employing the maximum num- 
ber of men at the maximum possible pay. Only by 
so doing will he live up to the spirit as well as the 
letter of the Recovery Act and the new codes. 
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THE FIELD BUILDING 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 


GRAHAM, ANDERSON, PROBST & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY, CONTRACTORS 


BY ALFRED SHAW 


As ONE of the largest buildings that Chicago has ever 
built, as well as the fact that it was a scheme planned over 
a long period which extended into the so-called depression, 
the Field Building has stood alone in the eyes of those who 
watch the commercial development of Chicago — par- 
ticularly in the field of office buildings. The property 
bounded by Clark, Adams and LaSalle Streets and 
Marble Court has been held by the Estate of Marshall 
Field for some years with their plan always before them of 
building on it the most complete and most modern office 
building in Chicago. 

The problem was attacked in its essentials and many 
schemes were studied, all intended to produce the best 
space layout and the most efficient use of the property. 
Models indicating the exterior form of the building in 
mass were made simultaneously. When the final scheme 
was approved, it was developed in great detail and sub- 
mitted to a most critical examination by a selected group 
of office building experts, at which time certain changes 
were made and plans were completed. 

The analysis of the project as represented by the pre- 
liminary sketches was started in June, 1928, and in the 
two years following some forty sets of sketch drawings 
and financial prospectuses were prepared. Final set of 
finished sketches was approved November, 1930, and 
working drawings were issued on June 8, 1931. It is 
worthy of note that the sketch drawings and analysis con- 


sumed a much longer period of study than the actual 
production of the working drawings. 

The large area occupied by the building, as well as the 
necessity of taking care of tenants in buildings that were 
to be wrecked made it necessary to construct the building 
in three sections. Contract was awarded to George A. 
Fuller Company July 15, 1931, and wrecking of buildings 
occupying site of first section began September 17, 1931. 

In the development of down-town Chicago there has 
hardly been a time when the wrecking of a building 
attracted so much attention as did that of the Home 
Insurance Building, the masterpiece of structural vision of 
which William Le Baron Jenney was the architect, and 
which has been much publicized as the father of the sky- 
scraper. In the lobby of the first section of the Field 
Building the significance of this building has been aptly 
emphasized with a bronze tablet. 

The first section of the Field Building was completed in 
June, 1932; the second section was commenced in June, 
1932, and completed in May, 1933; the third section, now 
under construction, will be completed in the spring of 
1934. 

The exterior design of the building has been studied 
with a view of making good proportion and interesting 
form without the use of traditional classic architectural 
detail. The design of the exterior, which is chiefly lime- 
stone, is accomplished by straight lines and set-backs, the 
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fenestration being arranged with aluminum spandrels to 
produce a series of vertical lines. In the lower stories these 
vertical lines run into window treatments which utilize 
white metal and black granite which ties in with the black 
granite base. The entire color scheme of the exterior is 
gray, black and silver. The general effectiveness of the 
silhouette eliminates detail and ornament, partly because 
of its ineffectiveness from any distance and partly for 
reasons of maintenance and disintegration. 

Great study and consideration have been given to the 
architectural treatment of the interior. The main arcades 
in the first, second and basement floors are to be formed 
by a series of piers in a light colored marble and, as on the 
exterior, a quiet effective color scheme of white, black and 
brown is used to tie in with the white metal treatment of 
the shop fronts, elevator doors, and fittings in general. 

Complementing this treatment of the arcade itself the 
owners and architects cooperated in laying down a plan 
which would require all the tenants to develop their shops 
and show windows in combinations of vermilion, black, 
silver and white. This repetition should give a unity which 
is usually absent in commercial buildings. 

The significant feature of the street level plan is the 
long arcade (305 ft.) running from Clark to LaSalle Street 
giving quick and obvious access to the four banks of 
elevators which serve the main block of the building up to 
the twenty-fifth floor, and one central bank which serves 
the tower. This arcade, two stories high, is connected with 
Adams Street by a smaller arcade perpendicular to it and 
is further enhanced by a second story arcade running 
parallel and adjacent to it on its south side. Along the 
arcade a selected group of shops will be placed. In the 
basement will be a barber shop, restaurant, gymnasium 
and safe deposit vaults, developed similarly to the shops 
on the first floor. 

The total rentable area will be: shops, 82,358 sq. ft.; 
offices, 884,700 sq. ft.; on the typical lower stories there 
will be 700,193 sq. ft., approximately 31,000 sq. ft. per 
oor; on the typical tower stories there will be 185,117 sq. 
ft., approximately 10,500 sq. ft. per floor; the cubic con- 
tents are approximately 20,500 cu. ft. 

Among the unusual developments in this building are 
the enclosed radiator units in place of the ugly, dirt- 
collecting radiator. These units are flush with the wall in 
an attractive louvered enclosure, grained to match the 
adjoining woodwork. Another unusual feature is the 
fenestration; the tried and never-failing double-hung 
window was the type selected, and aluminum frames and 
sash, built from carefully fitted experimental models, are 
handsome and efficient. The metered water coolers de- 
veloped especially for this building by the inventor, Ira 
H. Jewell, and the architects are described separately in 
the discussion of mechanical features. 

In the central two-story arcade the problem not only of 
illuminated signs but of general lighting was difficult. It 
was complicated by the second story balcony along one 
side which restricted the use of a freely thrown indirect 
system of lighting. 

An indirect bracket fixture was developed which is very 
successful in the soft and even distribution of light 
effected by reflection from the ceiling, and with an inten- 


When Section No. 3 is completed nect spring, 
the Field Building will assume the majestic 
mass suggested in the perspective opposite 
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tional spill on the pilasters. The fixtures are louvered to 
obviate the possibility of seeing into the light source from 
the balcony. Within each fixture is a corrugated, chro- 
mium plated reflector. There are 36 fixtures with a capa- 
city of 600 watts each, maximum. In the sides there have 
been provided some very small openings which give a 
certain lightness to the bulk of the fixture, thus prevent 
ing it from looking like a container, and at the same time 
explaining its purposes a little better than if it were a 
totally indirect fixture. 

A successful decorative effect was developed in the 
signs. To match the metal work throughout the arcade the 
sign frames, as well as the fixtures, are built of white 
bronze and the letters are etched in white glass with a 
metal background electroplated on the glass which 
naturally shows dark in contrast when the signs are 
illuminated. The sign boxes are located above the show 
windows and shop entrances, and above them and set 
back seven inches are handsomely matched Loredo 
Chiaro marble panels in tans and grays. The same lamps 
which illuminate the sign letters are permitted to give a 
spill of light vertically upward enhancing the marble. 

The architects sense with pride their responsibility as 
architects of this structure, their collaboration with the 
trustees, Mr. Marshall Field, Mr. George Richardson and 
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Part of the two-story arcade lined with shops on both sides. To 

preserve unily, treatment of shops is limited to a color scheme 

of white bronze, vermilion, black and while. Lettering over 

the shops is etched in glass and framed in while bronze to 
harmonize with other trim 


the officials of the Continental Illinois Bank, as well as the 
Technical Staff of the Estate of Marshall Field. 

We believe that this building, which is the labor of 
many men, represents the finest type of office building 


MECHANICAL 
BY G.W. 


Taat portion of the mechanical equipment which serves 
the building as a whole, except fans for ventilation, is 
placed in the third basement. Here are located the boilers 
with their auxiliary equipment; the pumps which supply 
domestic water used throughout the building; the hot 
water heaters which heat a portion of the water supply; 
the pumps for the fire protection system; the cooling 
equipment and pumps for supplying the drinking foun- 
tains; the vacuum cleaning machines, the refrigerating 
and circulating equipment for the air cooling system. 
Most of the fresh air supply fans are placed in the second 
basement, with the exhaust fans in the upper stories of the 
building. That portion of the mechanical equipment 
which serves only a small section, such as the fans for 
certain areas, is placed as near as practicable to the sec- 
tions served. 

The boilers are of the water tube type: two — each of 
500 hp. rated capacity — are equipped with stokers and 
are intended for use during the winter months to supply 


Vain entrance lobby, as impressive in scale as 
the exterior. The walls and pilasters are light 
marble and the floor is of terrazzo 
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Varble staircase leading to second floor shops of the arcade. 

Fluted marble pilasters repeat the vertical motif of the exterior, 

and the coloring of the marble walls is blended with the terrazzo 

mosaic floor. All trim, including stair rails, is while bronze, as 
are the bracket fixtures 


construction known today, and efforts have been concen- 
trated around our ambition to achieve an outstanding 
structure for business purposes which combines beauty, 
utility and economic soundness. 


KQUIPMENT 
‘BBARD 


the steam required for the heating and ventilating sys- 
tems, the hot water supply for kitchens and for other 
services as required. Two other boilers — each of 250 hp. 
rated capacity — are equipped with oil burners and are 
intended for use in the summer months to supply the 
steam required for the hot water supply and for other 
services. All of the boiler units are designed so that they 
may be operated at 200 per cent of rating so that there is 
ample capacity to meet all needs. The water supply to 
boilers is by three boiler feed pumps with automatic 
control. 

The heating system is of the two-pipe vacuum type. 
The radiators and all pipes are concealed throughout the 
entire portion of the building frequented by the public. 
The temperature in the rooms is maintained at the de- 
sired point by means of an automatic valve placed on the 
steam supply at each radiator. 

On account of the height of the building and consequent 
pressure involved it was necessary to divide the domestic 
water supply system into two independent zones — one 
for the main portion of the building and one for the tower, 
each system having its own pumps, storage tanks, and 
other equipment and being complete in itself. The sub- 
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Hedrich-Blessing Photos 


Second floor reception room and elevator lobby, paneled from 
floor to ceiling in walnut. Carpet and furniture are light 
brown in color, and all trim is white metal 


division of the domestic supply applies to both the hot 
and cold water systems. 

Plumbing fixtures throughout are of the most modern 
type, selected to conform to the high character of this 
building. The lavatories are of china; where in offices they 
are placed in combination lavatory and wardrobe cabi- 
nets. The water closets are of the wall hanging type, 
equipped with concealed flush valves. The urinals are 
equipped with timeostatic devices for automatic flushing. 
The slop sinks, in general, are set with the top of the fix- 
ture about 9 in. above the finished floor, the body of the 
fixture being set into the floor construction. 

The fire protective system, like the domestic water 
supply system, is divided into two zones: one for the 
sprinkler system in the basements and the hose connec- 
tions in the main portion of the building, the other for the 
hose outlets in the tower. The fire pump for the former 
takes its supply directly from the city mains and dis- 
charges into the mains on the lower zone; the fire pump 
for the latter takes its supply from the discharge of the 
main building fire pump and discharges into the mains of 
the upper zone. 

The system of drinking water has been made a feature 
of the building. This, too, is divided into two zones for 
the main portion of building and tower, respectively; 
water risers are installed at every other column through- 
out the tenant areas, through which distilled, remineral- 
ized, aerated and cooled drinking water is constantly 
circulated to attractively designed fountains. Each foun- 


All three photographs are of the Field, Glore 
§ Co. brokerage office. Opposite is a corner of 
the salesmen’s office finished in walnut 


Street floor lobby and public space. The terrazzo flooring is 
light brown in color. Walls, furniture and bank screen are dark 
walnut, and white metal is used for frim 


tain is metered individually so that tenant pays according 
to the amount of water consumed. 

The vacuum cleaning system has been so arranged with 
an extensive system of risers that it is not necessary for a 
janitor to enter any tenant’s quarters when cleaning the 
corridors, nor to enter the quarters of one tenant when 
cleaning the space occupied by any other tenant. 

Another special feature in this building is the air cooling 
system construction, which has demonstrated its value in 
restaurants, theaters and other classes of tenancy, but has 
not been used so extensively in buildings of this type. 
Here it is used for cooling the first basement, first, second, 
third and fourth stories, supplying cooled air during the 
hot summer days and, as a portion of the ventilating 
system, to supply warmed air during the cold winter days. 

Mechanical ventilation is provided in all of the base- 
ments, the first, second, third and fourth stories, and in all 
of the inside rooms in the stories above. Special ventila- 
tion is also provided in the quarters of the Attic Club, in 
the toilet rooms and other places where required. 

The elevators are of the electric traction type. For 
passenger service they are divided into five groups of 
eight elevators each, centrally located in the building; 
the tower elevators occupy the center, flanked on each 
side by a group of express elevators, while the local 
elevators occupy the extreme east and west positions. 
These elevators are of the highest type and are provided 
with automatic landing, interlocks and other safety 
features. The speeds at which the elevators in the different 
groups travel vary with the service; that for local eleva- 
tors, where the distance between stops is short, being six 
hundred; for express elevators, eight hundred, and for 
tower elevators, one thousand feet per minute. 
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THE ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 


OF THE FIELD BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BY C. A. CARPENTER, 


y 
T HE new Field Building is the only structure in Chicago 
provided with an interior electrical distribution on the 
so-called ‘“‘network system.’’ The scheme was adopted 
because of the height of the structure and the magnitude 
of the electrical load to be served (3500 k.w.). It is con- 
siderably more economical from the standpoint of the 
building owner and of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany in this case to have an alternating current installa- 
tion than to distribute direct current as is done in the 
surrounding district. 

Service comes in over four 12,000-volt, three-phase 
lines, which originate at two power stations and approach 
the building by two different routes. No high tension 
switches are provided for these lines anywhere within the 
building, all provision for disconnecting these feeders 
being provided at the power station ends. Risers are in- 
stalled in conduits enclosed in concrete, in a specially 
constructed high tension shaft. Transformer vaults and 
low tension switchboards used in connection therewith 
are provided in the basement, 4th, 24th and 44th stories. 
Although practically independent of each other on the 
high tension side, all of the transformers in each vault 
feed together into a common “network bus”’ on the low 
tension side. From this bus connections are made to the 
low tension switchboards in rooms immediately adjoining 
the respective vaults. Between each transformer and the 
network bus will be installed a device known as a network 
protector. This will function automatically to disconnect 
its transformer from the bus in event of voltage failure on 
the primary feeder to which the transformer is connected. 
This is necessary to prevent reversed flow of power back 
through the transformer in case of development of a fault 
in any feeder. 

Because of the size of the load to be handled over each 
switchboard and to facilitate separation of metering of 
light and power, a separate connection is carried from the 
network bus, which is in the vault, to each section of the 
respective switchboard, one section serving the lighting 
load and the other the power load which is taken from 
that vault. The lighting sections consist almost entirely 
of circuit breakers from which extend the feeders to the 
low tension lighting bus risers. All the risers are connected 
through the switchboards serving them, making a “‘net- 
work.”’ 

The network system is to secure the maximum reli- 
ability of service and to permit unforeseen developments 
of load to be taken care of without additional installation 
of distribution facilities. In event of the complete shut- 
down of any vault the adjacent vault or vaults will as- 
sume the load which has been dropped. 

The lighting risers are of interest as being the first 
installation employing aluminum channels for the main 
conductors in a building of this character. The reason for 
the selection of this material was that, at the time the 
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electrical design of this building was being developed, the 
aluminum channel scheme worked out to be the most 
economical of all considered. The channels are 4 in. size, 
2.58 pounds per foot and were brought to the building in 
approximate 60 ft. lengths. These lengths were connected 
by splice plates bolted to the webs of the abutting chan- 
nels by a special technique and with excellent workman- 
ship. 

Each of the six risers (four in the main building and two 
in the tower) is in one piece, structurally. By making 
each riser in one piece it was possible to avoid the use of 
flexible expansion joints which have been necessary in 
some designs. All connections between risers and their 
connecting feeders and the panels which are served from 
the risers, are made flexible so as not to be strained by 
movement of the riser. All four members of each riser are 
enclosed in a single overall enclosure of % in. transite 
board. A sheet steel enclosure would be unsuitable due to 
the currents which would be induced in it by the compara- 
tive heavy currents flowing in the riser. The enclosures 
have been designed so as to permit reasonably free up- 
ward circulation of air and mechanical exhaust is em- 
ployed at the top. 

A flattened, thin wall, steel tubing known as “‘oval- 
duct”’ is utilized for the supply of ceiling and other outlets 
in rentable spaces because the requirements of tenant 
layouts are very frequently unknown at the time of the 
roughing-in for electrical work. 

With the ovalduct scheme, the connections from the 
cut-out cabinets are brought in standard round conduits 
to selected points in the tenant areas and at each of these 
a riser is erected from floor to ceiling. Such riser is pro- 
vided with an outlet immediately above the base, nor- 
mally provided with a plug receptacle, but which also may 
serve as a junction box. Above this outlet, 4 ft. by 6 in. 
above the floor, is an outlet which is usually utilized for 
the installation of one or two switches, depending on the 
wiring layout. From the top of the switch outlet, conduit 
is carried to a special elbow set immediately below the 
ceiling in such position that the outstanding leg of the 
elbow will be above the finished plaster line. From 
the elbow, ovalduct is extended across the ceiling to the 
desired outlet locations. 

In spite of the higher installed cost of ovalduct as 
compared with the smaller sizes of round conduit, it has 
been found that the total expense of the typical outlet 
arrangement and subsequent revision of the wiring rough- 
ing-in, as usually done, is greater than the cost of an 
ovalduct installation, even including the cost for cutting 
and patching of plaster. It has an added advantage of 
intangible value in avoiding all capped outlets. Further, 
the installation of ovalduct buried in plaster avoids chan- 
neling, puncturing or otherwise imparing the structural 
strength of the floor above. 
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Red Square by night, and the tower from which the Internationale is chimed at midnight 


AN ARCHITECT 


BY O. 


Au who are interested in Russia find that reports 
change like chameleons according to the background 
of the reporters. Readers owe it to themselves to 
know the colors of the observer. 

I therefore confess to two reasons for going to 
Russia aside from the more obvious one that an 
architect could well afford to leave America during 
the depression. My first and professional reason for 
going to the U.S.S.R. was the exceptional oppor- 
tunity to study housing and city planning in the 
only country which is in a position to do these on an 
unrestricted scale. My second purpose was the same 
feeling of curiosity which has drawn most travelers 
and journalists — a hope of seeing and understand- 
ing “the great experiment.’’ It was for the latter 
reason that I willingly went as a free lance, expect- 
ing to work for roubles, which are negotiable only 
in Russia. I felt that I could then see conditions 
from the inside out, and not as a foreigner attempt- 
ing observations while living with his imported 
standards of living as a part of an organization 
transplanted from America to Russia. 

When I arrived in Moscow I found many phases 
of Soviet enterprise at a comparative standstill, 
including the building industry. The reasons for this 
became increasingly clear as I became entangled in 
the details and operation of ‘‘the system.” The fact 
that most foreign experts were no longer paid in the 
exchange of their own country or veluta was in- 
dicative of the change in the men and materials 
which Russia could afford. The halcyon days when 
Le Corbusier, Kahn, the Bauhaus men and others 
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were invited to plan for the Soviet housing were 
gone. There were still many German experts in 
Moscow, but even while we were there their number 
began to diminish as their salaries were paid more 
and more in roubles. Foreign materials could no 
longer be imported since credit was already ex- 
panded to the limit, and Russia was unable to see 
immediate relief because her trade balance was be- 
coming increasingly unfavorable. 

The time was at hand when Russians were forced 
to turn their theorizing into practical application. 
It is an axiom among those who understand Russian 
psychology that they will sit up all night for theo- 
retical discussions but when morning brings the 
moment for action they are fast asleep. The pre- 
occupation was no longer whether a city should be of 
the Corbusier skyscraper type or the one-line city. 
It became the need of the moment to provide shelter 
for the vastly overcrowded population. 

I feel that I discovered the answer to the chaos 
which seemed to prevail as I got a more intimate 
picture of daily life in a Red office. Living and 
working are so inextricably bound together in the 
U.S.S.R. that I believe in turning to “anecdotage.”’ 
I shall not only give an idea of life in Moscow but in 
so doing will furnish a background which will enable 
the reader to visualize for himself the circumstances 
which caused me to leave the Soviet, convinced that 
at present experts of Western countries have little 
place there. 

I set out to visit various Architectural Trusts in 
Moscow shortly after my arrival, because I found 
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Left. Vodka victim 





A record of daily existence in the land of the Soviets would disclose 
such scenes as these — the background of the ‘Great Experiment.” 
Grandiose plans and primitive labor, a fortune in roubles for a 
droshky ride, hours of waiting in food lines, temporary escape through 

vodka, these are parts, but not the whole, of life in the U.S.S.R. 
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Vioscow’s Planetarium, where for a few roubles, one may 
learn of evolution as well as the movement of the stars 





that if I had no living accommodations when my 
Intourist Hotel room had expired it would be more 
than probable I should have to spend my sleeping 
hours on a park bench. All rooms are controlled by 
the various Trusts for their employes, and the 
pressure for shelter is so great in the Capital that 
even the hotel rooms paid for in veluta are always 
engaged long in advance. In my visits to the offices 
to which I had access I soon learned that the point 
to be considered was not what my work would be 
but whether the particular Trust had an available 
room where I could eat and sleep. It was not a ques- 
tion of an apartment as most Russians were living 
four and five to a room, and I was finally reduced to 
choosing my job with the only Trust which offered 
me a room for the summer. 

This room shortage gives rise to amusing inci- 
dents. For example two Trusts may claim the same 
room. Some friends of ours had papers showing they 
could claim certain rooms. They moved in and the 
following day another family turned up with a paper 
from a rival Trust. It was late in the evening, there 
were two small children, and their hotel room had 
been given up. Our friends permitted them to take 
one room expecting to thrash out the rights in the 
morning. Neither family could be accommodated 
elsewhere and since occupation proves possession 
both families entrenched themselves and refused to 
budge. 

Perhaps the most absurd illustration of the shelter 
scarcity was that of friends who employed a maid 
who proved unsatisfactory in a few days. They 
discharged her but she would not give up her sleep- 
ing corner. She took a factory job, and to complicate 
matters further bore an illegitimate child. But be- 
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cause it was impossible to find her other lodgings 
she insisted on staying and her rights were upheld. 

In our own quarters the absent owner, taking no 
chances, locked the clothes closet, all cupboards, 
and even his drawer in the communal kitchen for 
fear that we should try to continue our residence 
and he would then point to his belongings as proof of 
his prior right to possession. These digressions 
make it clear why I chose my work according to the 
living quarters offered. (I might add that in spite of 
this crowding the Russians were tearing down many 
houses in the congested section for the proposed 
park spaces, and the new districts as yet are a mere 
drop in the bucket.) 

As I studied the Russian efforts | agreed with 
most observers that the one greatest handicap is the 
endless bureaucracy. Standartgorproekt (Standard 
Government Projects) is an architectural combine 
entrusted with the building of some of the most 
important new centers. This Trust, as are all others, 
is managed by a group of three directors. The 
Executive Director controls salaries, the Technical 
determines ability and work, and the Party repre- 
sentative, or Red Director, vetoes or approves their 
decisions. Each official avoids assuming responsi- 
bility for fear of endangering his personal or political 
security, and the result is an endless passing the 
buck. Two of the directors are political appoint- 
ments and rarely understand the work which the 
Technical Director lays before them. Thus architec- 
ture becomes related to politics and not to the 
building needs of the people. 

I well remember at one of the meetings of the 
staff, one of the German experts had given a detailed 
explanation of a new layout for Magnitogorsk and 
asked for questions and opinions from the directors. 
The Red Director arose and expressed his interest, 
not in the plan, but in the German steel tape meas- 
ure the speaker had been using as a pointer, request- 
ing that one be brought to him from Germany. 

I found it difficult to work with the various mem- 
bers of the Trust due to officiousness and petty 
jealousy arising from the inferiority complex in- 
herent in men just risen from the masses. Personal 
initiative and ambition are suspiciously bourgeois. 
To be accused of this is fatal. This factor exists in 
all Russian activity and results in a tremendous 
handicap to accomplishment. In fact one of the 
leading Moscow correspondents, although much in 
sympathy with the Soviet experiment, admitted 
that due to this situation, 10 per cent efficiency is 
the very maximum a foreigner can obtain. 

Another factor which adds to the bureaucracy of 
the Trust is the fact that living quarters and food 
cards are administered by a Trust Quartermaster. | 
spent the greater part of my first month trying to 
beg or bribe the amenities of life from him and his 
conniving assistant. To add to the distractions of 
room problems and renewal of food cards, the Trust 
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Housing is a significant part of Russia’s rebuilding 
Suffering from a severe shortage, plans are many, 
realities few of such apartment houses as the one above 


bank was apt to be empty on pay day, which seemed 
incongruous as rouble value was based on the capac- 
ity of the printing press. When I did receive my 
salary it was often considerably depleted by taxes of 
one sort or another, subtracted without my knowl- 
edge. Compulsory government loans often consumed 
an entire month’s salary, and one may imagine the 
morale of the workers where such monetary vagaries 
threatened the daily food supply. Food cards en- 
title a worker to make use of his earnings only. 

The equipment of the offices is meager and poor 
in the extreme. In recalling our makeshift drafting 
rooms, I can think of only one mark of efficiency, 
that being the closely shaved heads of the drafts- 
men. Our tracing paper was of the cheap, yellow 
variety in which a pencil makes a trench; our 
thumbtacks were of pliable tin and destructive to 
paper and thumb; T-squares and triangles were 
made of wood entirely. There were no drafting stools 
and the work had to be done on small wobbly tables 
and chairs. Working space and light were limited 
and constant reorganization of the rooms doubled 
the confusion. It took three days to a week to get a 
blueprint. Most of the draftsmen matched the low 
quality of the materials with their inadequate prep- 
aration and lack of practical experience. 

Turning to the larger aspects of the difficulties in 
my office, I found that, at that time, there were 
only three general building materials to be had: 
brick, wood and a small supply of reenforced con- 
crete. Yet they wanted me to make working draw- 
ings ‘‘American style,’’ showing materials I knew 
they could not obtain. I have seen in one of the 
\loscow streets men squaring logs with a hand axe 
because of the lack of mill machinery for cutting 
rough lumber. 


Inadequate transportation was another large 
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factor in the slowness of building. Most plans wer 
made in Moscow but had to be executed thousands 
of miles away and the means of communication wer 
so slow that much time was lost during erection 
waiting for orders from the central offices. For 
example, our Trust in sending a message to Mag- 
nitogorsk in Siberia found it necessary to send a man 
by train to deliver instructions because both tele- 
graph and mail were so unreliable. 

I made it a point to wander around the city and 
inspect the new housing erected under the Soviet. 
Many of these groups occupy whole sections on the 
outskirts of the city, such as the Sokolniki or the 
Dubrovka district. They were striking because of 
their German inspired modern style. I often found, 
however, that although the exteriors looked sub- 
stantial they were little more than modern shells in 
which plumbing and general mechanical equipment 
were so poorly installed as to make many of them 
hardly usable. In our own communal apartment the 
neighbors kept the bath tub filled with cold water 
and used it as a refrigerator obliging us to perform 
our ablutions in the river. Electric wiring was often 
left exposed in the finished room, and in some build- 
ings the pipes had been put in as an after-thought 
leaving gaping holes in walls and floor. These are 
evidences of the fact that the materials did not 
arrive on time, and that the workmen were unused 
to modern construction. 

If | have seemed to emphasize details in this 
brief review it is because I feel the real difficulties 
for Russians lie in their inability to coordinate and 
administer the details of their experiment. There is 
something in the mentality of most Russians which 
would make one of them, if asked to count the cows 
in a field, count the legs, subtract the number of 
ears, and divide by two. It is true that some of 
their inefficiency can be laid to malnutrition, some 
to the still prevalent backwardness of the people and 
the vastness of their program. Yet I consider the 
crux of the situation to be deeper. They seem so 
dazzled by grandiose schemes and false statistics 
that they are unable to find simple solutions. A good 
example of this occurred in our office when a Ger- 
man proposed that log houses be erected to provide 
shelter for the shivering workers facing a Siberian 
winter. The wood was easily obtainable, the con- 
struction familiar and erection could be completed 
rapidly. His suggestion was thrown aside as being 
unworthy of an industrialized country. 

I should say the contribution that Russia has 
made to the world lies in the leaven which a social- 
ized point of view can give to theories. I am sure 
their theories can be studied and better applied out- 
side of Russia as other nations turn more thought to 
socialized life. My trip therefore advanced me little 
in immediate professional experience, but I think | 
did gain a worthwhile conception of ‘‘The Great 
Experiment.” 
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THE CHRYS 


HOLABIRD & 


A CENTURY of Progress Exposition has ended. 
Witnessed by 22,300,000 people, who spent $36,000,- 
000 within its gates and $450,000,000 without, it 
Was, as its sponsors boasted it would be, a commer- 
cial success. 

It was inevitable that some one building should, 
like Sullivan’s Transportation Building at the Fair 
of '93, be singled out as the finest, the most signifi- 
cant, or the greatest contribution to modern de- 
sign. Without resorting to a formal poll, it has 
become increasingly evident that the building for 
Chrysler Motors, designed by Holabird & Root, is 
most likely to earn that distinction. 

Of it, Royal Cortissoz, art critic for the New York 
/lerald-Tribune, said: 


the sole beautiful building at the Fair, that 
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erected for Chrysler Motors. The tall bare walls of 
this great pavilion, divided as though 
shallow towers, lift their pearly whiteness into the 
air in a clean-cut, 
something of that sensation which is evoked by 
architecture in its real sense.”’ 

Of it, Paul Cret said: 

“The Century of Progress is a magnificent ex- 
ample of what can be achieved in this way 
(i.e. relying on three dimensional effects) 
the utmost simplicity of means as in the Chrysler 


into two 


notably serene way and give you 


with 


Exhibition Building of Messrs. Holabird and 
Root.” 

Most other appraisers were of a like mind — and 
so for that reason we re-present the building for 


Chrysler Motors. 
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Frow the six entries submitted by six great archi- 
tects in open competition, the design by Holabird 
& Root was selected. Limited to 1,000,000 cu. ft., 
and to a cubic foot cost of not more than 15 cents, 
the building was spread over a large area. In order 
to keep the structure within the required cubage the 
central portion was left without a roof. Its proximity 
t& the tall, impressive Transportation Building 
persuaded the architects to introduce into the design 
pylons extending north and south and even wider 
east and west which would satisfactorily compete in 
size and splendor with the Transportation Building. 
The intersection of their twin walls forms the center 
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of a large cruciform hall. This great cross is sur- 
rounded at the bottom by the exhibition building 
proper, two stories high, circular in form, with en- 
closed walls of plate glass set in steel bars. Within 
the exhibit building, besides the show space, are 
rest rooms and a theater. The floors are joined by 
ramps, not stairs. At the north end, a cyclorama 
depicts an airplane flight, placed there to attract 
visitors into the building. An open terrace, roofed 
over, connects the cyclorama with the main build- 
ing. To the east is a long reflecting pool in the center 
of an open plaza, and to the west a quarter-mile 
demonstration track. 
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Left, looking up through the cruci- 
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General view from southeast, with proving track in foreground 


Architects’ competition drawing perspective 
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Looking down at central pool in open cru- 
ciform hall. Ramps lead to the terraces 
which overlook the open plaza and proving 
track. At right, typical wall section, and 
below, general plan of first floor and grounds 
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\ section through the semicircular, glass walled exhibi- 
tion space showing its simple but efficient construction. 
The light trough is especially noteworthy, ingeniously 
using the structural beam as an integral part of the 
effective indirect lighting system 
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Modern architecture is an architec- Impressive in_ itself, this Concert 
ture of light — artificial light quite as House by Sven Markelius at Helsing- 
decisively as sunlight. The temples borg becomes a thing alive,a structure 
of the Egyptians were built sometimes with a soul, when it is illuminated. 
to catch the first rays of the Dog For this effect the architect has 
Star on their deep altars. Modern modeled his walls to emphasize on 
temples of music and the dance the one sharp, detached perpen- 
are built to irradiate or to reflect dicular shafts and on the other 





the rays of the incandescent lamp. smooth contours almost unbroken. 


, 


The whole building FM hae le mae | 

skeleton of reinforced concrete with 

white cement rendering. At the main 

entrance, here illustrated, io columns 

which support the fence-roof are of 

reinforced concrete sheathed in 
Poe Vt tee 





The Great Concert hall, occupying the 
whole second floor of the main wing 
and seating one thousand persons, is 
built as an ascending auditorium. 
When only a small audience is expec- 


ted the rear part can be shut off. 


Color-tone is given by the light brown 
sapeli-mahagony which covers the 
walls. It is modulated, however, by the 


sand-yellow upholstery, by the grey- 


green carpet, and by the dark frame- 


work of the boxes. 
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This villa for summer occupation only 
is planned as a construction in ordi- 
nary wood, based upon foundations 
of concrete. Standing on the border 


of the sea, it contains on the second 


floor guest accomodations, five sieep- 


ing rooms, and bath. 
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THE WATERWORKS OF LOVO 


Confronting the modern problem of 


making a thing of beauty out of a 


machine driven shell, Architect Paul 
Hedquist has achieved success 
through emphasizing, as is always best, 
function, utility, and candor above 


all else. 


The waterworks at Lové, supplying the 


city of Stockholm, is composed of 


several units, the engine house, the 
office, the chemical building and the 


filtration plant. 


RS 


Construction is of concrete, with ex- 
terior walls of bricks. Owing to the 
dampness, oak has been used for the 
woodwork of the exterior doors and 
windows. The roofs are of wood 


covered with pace-board of slate. 











Stainless stee! has been oe for cer- 
Ue Ue mele (UL ee) 
also for the doors of the main entrance. 


The pipe gallery, 
a study in rhythm. 
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The contrast between the traditional 
old Swedish village and the modern 
Swedish city is too striking to go 
unrecorded. Rude contours and Harsh 


lines are today disappearing. 


.O} > f 
Crass colors also and discordant com- 
binations are being discarded. 
ye 
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Instead of trying to put flames in paint, 
the new architects are content when 
a single tone, quite often neutral and 
retiring, prevails across a _ whole 


facade or even across an entire city. 


% 


it is enough if sunlight put the flame 
into life. The architect is intent only 
upon building a structure which, in this 


light, wins beauty. 





provided by 


lighting 


is 
’ which are set in the ceiling 


with V-shaped glass fitting. 
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INCANDESCENT LAMP FACTORY 
COOPERATIVE SOCIETY’S 
ARCHITECTS OFFICE 
(CHIEF ESKIL SUNDAHL) 


ot 


T 


For the Codperative Society’s Incan- 
descent Lamp Factory, at Stockholm, 
a building has been designed with 
three wings flanking a central block. 
This block contains a store-house on 
the ground floor and two manufacturing 
halls above. In the east wing are 
stored the raw materials. The middle 


wing is devoted to engine rooms, 


aa 
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L im Y west wing accomodates the adminis- 


work shops, and repair shops. The 


tration, laboratories, kitchen, dining- 


room, and changing room. 


Tests are conducted on the roof, 
where, night and day, the lamps 
which are being tested serve as an 


advertisement. 
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A Coédperative Society general shop 
wherever itappears throughout Sweden 
is standardized in its style to conform 
with all the others. This one contains 
a shop, a store-room, and a residence 


for the manager. 


TYPICAL GENERAL STORE 


The general shop is built of wood 
on a concrete foundation. The roof 


is tiled. 
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SALES ROOM OF GENERAL STORE 











COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 
SILO-MILL:- STOCKHOLM 


Designed by the Codperative Society's 
architects office, under the direction 
of Chief Eskil Sundahi. 





















CONCERT-HOUSE +: HELSINGBORG 
SVEN MARKELIUS :- STOCKHOLM 
ARCHITECT 


COUNTRY SUMMERHOUSE: GEFLE 
S.H.WARNER 
ARCHITECT 


THE WATERWORKS OF LOVO 
PAU L HEODauvUtI! S$ T 
ARCHITECT 


PUBLIC BATH OF ESKILSTUNA 
PAW L HE ODQUV IST 
ARCHITECT 


INCANDESCENT LAMP FACTORY 
COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 


OuRERS’ RESIDVDEN CES 
COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 


TYPICAL GENRERAL STORE 
COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 


SILO MILL -STOCKHOLM 
COOPERATIVE SOCIETY’S 
ARCHITECTS OFFICE 
(CHIEF ESKIL SUNDAHL) 
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ARCHITECTS DIVISION OF THE CONSTRI 


for the 


The code as printed below is dated November 2, 1933, as re- 
vised subsequent to the post hearing, October 31, 1933. The code 
as here printed is subject to further revisions after additional 
hearings are held and therefore is in no way final or binding. It is 
anticipated that revisions may be made in such vital provisions as 
hours, wages and proper minimum charges. Since the Architects’ 
Code is a part of a group of supplementary codes for the construc- 
tion industry, changes may be expected in order that it shall con- 
form to general code and not conflict with the codes of other 
groups within the industry. Hearings will be held, and the final 
code approval may be given before the end of the vear. The code 
committee of the A.I.A., in charge of the architects’ code, consists 
of William Stanley Parker, chairman, Frederick Mathesius, Jr., 
William G. Nolting, Horace W. Peaslee and Francis P. Sullivan. 


CODE OF FATR COMPETITION 


CTION INDUSTRY 


lo effectuate the policy and purposes of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, the following provisions are established as the 
Code of Fair Competition for the Architect's Division of the 
Construction Industry. 


ARTICLE [— APPLICATION 


This Code is suppleme ntal to the Code of Fair Competition for 
the Construction Industry and shall be so interpreted and con- 
strued. 


ene eRe 


ARTICLE IL — DEFINITIONS 


Section 1. The term ‘“‘architect”’ as used herein is defined to 
mean any person who holds himself out as able to perform or who 
does perform any professional service such as consultation, in- 
vestigation, evaluation, planning, design, including esthetic and 
structural design, or responsible supervision of construction, in 
connection with any private or public buildings, structures or 
pre jects, or the equipment or utilities thereof, or the accessories 
thereto, wherein the safeguarding of life, health or property is 
concerned or involved, when such professional service requires the 
application of the art and science of construction based upon the 
principles of mathematics, esthetics and the physical sciences. It 
is recognized that the functions of an engineer and of a landscape 
architect normally include certain architectural functions. Ex- 
cluding engineers and landscape architects, when exercising such 
normal architectural functions, any person performing any of the 
above defined services or undertaking to provide and to be re- 
sponsible for such services shall be deemed an architect for the 
purposes of this Code. 

_ Section 2. The term ‘‘architectural service” as used herein 
includes the following procedure: 

It is the responsibility of an architect to require from an owner 

ll pertinent facts and data, scope of the work, surveys, property 

strictions, easements and sub-soil conditions sufficient to enable 
the architect to understand thoroughly the full requirements of the 
work involved. 

For full architectural service the architect shall make such 
studies as may be necessary to solve the varying requirements of 
the problem, and after the approval by the owner of these studies 

all prepare such drawings and specifications as shall enable an 

curate estimate of cost and bid to be made thereon; he shall 
pervise the award and prepare the contract documents; he shall 
rnish such additional scale and full-sized drawings and instruc- 
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tions as may be required; he shall supervise the work during con- 
struction, check shop drawings, issue certificates of payment, 
keep accurate accounts, and perform such other usual and neces 
sary architectural services as are established by custom. He shall 
make impartial decisions on all questions arising between owner 
and contractor. 

Materials required shall be definitely described, either in words 
or by designated products, to permit accurate estimates, and to 
form the basis of contractors’ proposals. If bids for equivalent 
materials are required or permitted, provision shall be made for 
submission of alternate prices either in the proposal or subsequent 
to the award of the contract, right of selection resting with the 
owner. 

The architect may prepare preliminary estimates of cost but 
shall not guarantee them. 

Section 3. The terms ‘registered architect” or ‘‘licensed 
architect’’ as used herein are defined to mean any person who ts 
registered or licensed by properly constituted authority to prac 
tice as an architect, but such registration or licensing shall not re- 
lieve said person, by that fact, from any of the provisions of this 
Code, nor shall the Code nullify any provisions of such registra- 
tion or license laws. 

Section 4. The term “draftsman” as used herein is defined to 
mean any individual who is employed by an architect to prepare 
drawings and/or specifications and/or to supervise execution of 
work under said architect's direction. 

Section 5. The term ‘‘student"’ as used herein is defined to 
mean any individual who is studying or training to qualify as a 
draftsman or architect in a properly qualified institution of 
learning. 

Section 6. The term “person"’ as used herein is defined to 
mean and include, but without limitation, an individual, a part- 
nership, association, trust, trustee in bankruptcy, or corporation 
or agency, private or public. 

Section 7. The term ‘‘employer"’ as used herein is defined to 
mean any person who, as an architect, employs others in any 
branch of his work. 

Section 8. The term ‘“‘employe” as used herein is defined to 
mean an individual employed by an architect in the conduct of 
any branch of his work. 

Section 9. The term ‘‘owner”’ as used herein is defined to 
mean any person employing the services of an architect. 

Section 10. The term ‘general contractor’’ as used herein is 
defined to mean any person, partnership, company, association, 
corporation or agency which contracts to superintend, coordinate 
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and/or execute the work of construction and improvement sub- 
stantially in its entirety, as is embraced in plans and/or specifi- 
cations. 

Section 11. The term ‘‘contractor”’ as used herein is defined 
to mean any person employed by an owner to perform any part of 
any private or public building, structure or work, or the equip- 
ment or utilities thereof, or the accessories thereto. 

Section 12. The term ‘‘subcontractor™’ as used herein is de- 
fined to mean any person employed by a general contractor to 
execute under contract any part of work for which said general 
contractor Is responsible. 

Section 13. The term ‘Clerk of the Works” as used herein is 
detined to mean any one employed in the field for continuous 
supervision. 


ARTICLE IIL— HOURS 


An architect shall not permit or require any employe to work 
more than 40 hours in any one week, except when this limitation 
prevents the architect from pe rforming with adequate promptness 
the professional service required of him and such service cannot be 
adequately performed by additional employes. When an employe 
works more than 40 hours in any one week, at least time and one- 
half shall be paid for hours in excess of 48 in any one week, or of 
170 in any one calendar month. 

The maximum hours of labor permitted, including overtime, 
shall be 60 hours per week, and 200 hours per month. An architect 
employing on part time or overtime any one not in his regular 
employ shall not permit such employe to work more than the 
maximum number of hours permitted herein, including any time 
such employe works, during the same period, for any other em- 
ployer or employers. 


ARTICLE IV — WAGES 


Section 1. An employe who has had at least two years of ex- 
perience as a draftsman shall be paid not less than 50 cents an 
hour. This shall not prevent a student or draftsman lacking such 
experience from serving an apprenticeship in an architect's office 
under such conditions and rate of pay as may be acceptable to 
him and to the architect. 

Section 2. No employe, other than draftsmen and students, 
as defined above, shall be paid less than $15 per week in any city 
ot over 500,000 population, or in the immediate trade area of such 
city; nor less than $14.50 per week, in any city of between 250,000 
and 500,000 population, or in the immediate trade area of such 
city; nor less than $14 per week in any community of less than 
250,000 population. 

Section 3. It is agreed that the rates hereinabove set forth 
establish a guaranteed minimum rate of pay regardless of whether 
the employe is compensated on the basis of a time rate, piece 
work performance rate or other basis. 

Section 4. In order that the minimum wage rate, established 
herein as the lowest wage payable in any section of the country 
for a draftsman of minimum experience, shall not be regarded as a 
justifiable standard wage; and in order that proper minimum rates 
may be established for all grades of draftsmen employed, the 
Authority (as hereinafter defined) shall establish through subor- 
dinate regional, State, or local organizations of architects, after 
pub lic hearing, detailed schedules of fair minimum wage rates for 
junior and senior draftsmen, specification writers, and other 
technical assistants, with definitions of training, experience, and 
capacity covering each group. Upon the approval by the Ad- 
ministrator of any such schedule, after such notice and hearing as 
he may specify, it shall become effective as a part of this Code as 
if originally approved as part thereof. Such schedules in all cases 
shall be imposed as minimum but not as standard or maximum 
rates, shall take into account the variance in living costs between 
the several regions, and shall be revised from time to time as may 
be necessary. Provision shall be made for student or apprentice 
classes on such bases as shall not tend to debar them from the 
opportunity to obtain office experience. 


ARTICLE \ UNFAIR COMPETITIVE PRACTICES 

Section 1. An architect shall not knowingly compete with 
another architect on the basis of professional charges. 

Section 2. An architect shall not render services without a 
proper charge for them, except for preliminary services in cases 





where the architect is the bona fide originator of the project ad 
of the design. 

Section 3. A proper minimum charge for full architectu: a] 
service has been recognized by the profession, by the public, | 
court decisions, and by agencies of the United States Gover 
ment, as 6 per cent of the cost of the work on which such servi-e 
is rendered. 

A proper minimum charge has been recognized by the profcs- 
sion and by the public as follows: 

For specialized work requiring more than usual services, resi- 
dential work, churches, alterations, additions, monuments, furni- 
ture, decorative and cabinet work, for landscape work incidental 
to the architect's services, and for work let under segregated co 
tracts; more than 6 per cent. 

For operations involving substantial repetition of floors or 
buildings, less than 6 per cent, and in other justifiable cases, in 
which cases the architect shall report the conditions to the 
Authority. 

Section 4. An architect shall not charge less than the mini- 
mum charges applicable to the region in which the construction 
work is located, as determined by the schedules of charges estab- 
lished pursuant to the provisions of Article VII, Section 6 hereof 
_ ‘r such schedules have been approved by the Administrator. 

ntil such schedules have been so approved architect's charge s 
he ill be not less than the recognized minimum charges cited in 
Section 3 of this Article. 

Section 5. For purposes of computing charges the ‘‘cost of 
the work” shall be the total of the contract sums incurred for the 
work including the retail market value of labor and material fur- 
nished by the owner but excluding the architect's and engineer's 
charges and the salary of the clerk of the works. No deductions 
shall be made from the architect's charge on account of the use of 
old materials, penalty, liquidated damages, or other sums with- 
held from payments to contractors. 

Section 6. If the character of the work requires engineering, 
landscape architecture, or other specialized services not included 
in the above statement of the functions of the architect it is the 
architect's duty to recommend specialists for employment by or 
on behalf of the owner and to coordinate their work. When such 
specialists are not paid direct by the owner, an architect shall 
make an additional charge to cover the cost of their services. 
When performed by his own organization, the charge shall be 
equivalent to the cost of equal independent service. 

Section 7. An architect shall make a charge to the owner to 
cover the cost of transportation and living incurred by himself 
and his assistants while travelling in discharge of their duties, 
models not covered by contract, telegrams, toll charges, express- 
age, and other customary incidental expenses. 

Section 8. The architect shall furnish one set of general 
drawings and specifications for the use of the owner which shall 
be his property; one complete set including all details for the 
use of the contractor; and as many as needed but not more than 
six sets for the taking of bids. He shall charge at cost for the use 
of all other copies furnished, charging the owner for copies fur- 
nished to more than six invited bidders, and charging the bid- 
ders or the contractor for all additional sets or copies supplied. 
All such copies, with the exception of signed contract copies, 
shall be returnable to him on demand. 

Drawings and specifications shall carry the name of the 
architect; and, as instruments of service, shall be the property 
of the architect, whether or not the work for which they were 
made be executed, unless otherwise agreed. 

Section 9. If after a definite scheme has been approved by 
the owner he makes a decision which, for its proper execution, 
involves extra services and expense for changes in or additions to 
the drawings, specifications, or other documents; or if a contract 
be let by cost of labor and materials plus a percentage or fixed 
sum; or if the architect be put to labor or expense by delays 
caused by the owner or a contractor or by the delinquency or 
insolvency of either, or as a result of damage by fire or other 
casualty, he shall make a charge. 

Section 10. An architect shall make an equitable charge to 
cover the cost of services rendered in connection with the pur- 
chase of articles under his direction, even though not designed 
by him. 

Section 11. Where the architect is not otherwise retaine:, 
he shall make a charge for consultation or other professional ser 
ice in proportion to the importance of the question involved a1 
services rendered. 
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Section 12. For partial services originally agreed upon, or 
where work is abandoned in whole or in part, or the architect's 
services terminated, he shall charge for the proportion of the 
normal service actually rendered, in accordance with or in pro- 
portion to the following standard subdivision of his charges 
which shall also form the basis of his usual progress charges: 

For preliminary studies, a sum equal to twenty per cent of 
the total charge computed upon a reasonable estimated cost of 

ie work. 

For specifications and general working drawings (exclu- 
sive of details) adequate for contract, a sum sufficient to increase 
payments on the fee to 60 per cent of the total charge computed 
ipon a reasonable cost of the work based upon such specifica- 
tions and drawings, or if bids have been received, then com- 
puted upon the lowest bona fide bid or bids. 

For detail drawings and supervision, including checking 
of shop drawings, issuance of certificates of payment, keeping 
of accurate accounts, and other usual and necessary architec- 
tural services during construction, the balance of his charges in 
monthly installments in proportion to the amount of service 
rendered. 

d. During the preparation of the preliminary studies and 
of the specifications and general working drawings, it is proper 
that payments on account be made at monthly or other inter- 
vals, in proportion to the progress of the architect's service, and 
so as to aggregate in each period not more than the sums de- 
scribed above. 

When an architect is employed for partial services on work 
not under his general control he shall make a charge in propor- 
tion to the scope of the work under his jurisdiction and the serv- 
ices rendered. 

Section 13. When the character of the work requires con- 
tinuous supervision the architect shall so inform the owner and 
if authorized by him a clerk-of-the-works, acceptable to both 
owner and architect, shall be engaged by the architect at a salary 
satisfactory to the owner and paid by the owner upon presenta- 
tion of the architect’s monthly certificates. 

Section 14. When two or more architects submit designs 
or data to an owner simultaneously for the same project, they 
shall do so only upon identical written requirements and condi- 
tions, the submission being anonymous, and the selection made 
by the owner with the assistance of one or more competent, im- 
partial, technical advisers, at least one of whom shall be an 
architect, with an agreement that each architect shall be paid 
at least the reasonable cost of his work. 

Section 15. To insure fair competition, architectural serv- 
ices shall not be offered, given, sold or distributed by architects 
to or through, contracting, merchandizing, or publishing organi- 
zations or agencies except on the basis of charges established 
pursuant to Article VII, Section 6 hereof. 

Section 16. No architect shall have any undisclosed finan- 
cial interest in the work of a client. 

Section 17. Nothing in this Code shall be construed as pre- 
venting an architect from working on a fee-plus-cost basis, pro- 
vided the gross charge be not less than the minimum charge estab- 
lished under this Code. In computing his costs an architect shall 
include an equitable charge for the time during which he is 
personally engaged in working on the project, which shall be not 
less than the amount that would be paid to a qualified employe 
doing work of a similar character. Nothing in this Code shall be 
construed as preventing an architect from working on a salary 
basis provided his compensation is such that the performance of 
his duties does not constitute unfair competition with architects 
doing similar work in independent practice. 

Section 18. No one normally employed to perform architec- 
tural service, other than teaching, on a full time salaried basis, 
shall perform architectural service outside of his salaried duties 
except in a consulting or advisory capacity. 

Section 19. For the purpose of enforcing the provisions of 
this section, no architect shall proceed with a commission for a 
building project, estimated to cost more than $4,000, without 
first entering into a written agreement with the owner or other 
responsible person, such agreement to be made available on 
demand for inspection of the Authority or its delegated repre- 
sentatives. 

Section 20. Rebates, Discounts and Special Favors: 

No architect, nor employe, shall accept or receive any re- 
ate, discount, bonus, fee, commission, salary, gift, or other 
aluable consideration from any one having a pecuniary interest, 
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direct, indirect, or prospective, in any work which he designs, ot 
plans, or the execution of which he supervises or coordinates, 
except from the owner or architect respectively. Nothing herein 
shall prevent an architect having a disclosed interest in a real 
estate development of which his client's operation ts a part. 

b. No architect shall give any donation, rebate, discount, 
bonus, fee, or commission to an owner in order to reduce his fee 
or to any one other than a member of the architect's organiza- 
tion, in order to influence or procure employment 

An architect shall not permit contractors, material pro 
ducers, or others, to perform any part of his service for him with 
out proper compensation to them therefor. This does not refer to 
customary shop drawings, or the use of current technical trade 
information issued for the information of architects and others. 
The architect shall not permit any person acting as a designer 
on any part of the work to estimate competitively on such work 
designed by him, except under conditions that will assure fair 
compe tition. 


ARTICLE VI— COMPETITIVE BIDDING PRACTICES 
Sections 1 to 12, inclusive, of Article NII of the Code of Fair 
Competition for the Construction Industry, are hereby adopted 
and made a part of this Code, and an architect when inviting 
competitive bids shall comply with all the provisions thereof, 


ARTICLE VII ADMINISTRATION 


Section 1. To effectuate the purposes of this Code and pro- 
vide for its administration in cooperation with the Administrator 
there is established an Architects’ Code Authority (herein termed 
the Authority) consisting of nine members appointed by the 
Board of Directors of The American Institute of Architects, three 
of such appointees to be architects not members of the Institute 

The term of such appointments shall not exceed two years 
except that, in the event of Code continuance beyond the limit 
now established by law, terms may be readjusted by the original 
appointing agencies to insure overlapping tenures of office. 
Appointees are subject to replacement by the appointing agency 
with the approval of the Administrator. 

Section 2. (a) The Authority shall, in cooperation with the 
Administrator and subject to his supervision and direction, as 
hereinafter provided, be charged with the administration of 
this Code. It shall have full authority and responsibility to recog 
nize or establish subordinate regional, State, and local agencies, 
and to prescribe such rules and regulations as it deems necessary 
and as are approved by the Administrator to carry out the 
purpose of this Code and of the National Recovery Act. It shall be 
the duty of the authority to investigate and to act in all cases 
brought to its attention involving failure to render full archi 
tectural service for minimum fees charged, or complete partial 
service for any fixed portion of any such fee. 

The Authority shall coordinate its activities with the 
administrative agency established by the Code of Fair Compe- 
tition for the Construction Industry. 

Section 3. (a) In order that the Authority shall at all times 
be truly representative of the industry and other respects 
comply with the provisions of the Act, the Administrator may 
previde such hearings as he may deem proper; and thereafter, if 
he shall find that the Authority is not truly representative or 
does not in other respects comply with the provisions of the Act, 
may require an appropriate modification in the method of selec- 
tion of the Authority. 

b. Each association participating in the selection or activi- 
ties of the Authority shall impose no inequitable restrictions on 
membership and shall submit to the Administrator true copies 
of its articles of association, by-laws, regulations, and any 
amendments when made thereto, together with such other 
information as to membership, organization, and activities as 
the Administrator may deem necessary to effectuate the purposes 
of the Act. 

Section 4. The Authority may from time to time require 
from architects such reports, data, statistical and other infor- 
mation as may be pertinent to the - ‘ration of this Code and as 
may effectuate the policy of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, or as may be desired by the Administrator. 

Section 5. In order to collect the above information for the 
Administrator and in order further to effectuate the policies of 
the Act and provide coordination of the activities of the mem- 
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bers of the architectural profession, the Authority may require 
the registration, in such manner as it may deem appropriate, of 
all are lectins il contracts for work costing in excess of $4,000 
by architects participating in or accepting any benefits of the 
activities of the Authority; and in order to defray. the expenses of 
such registration and of the preparation, distribution, and ad 
ministration of this Code, the Authority may apportion the ex 
pense = such registrants in proportion to the value of the con- 
tracts registered. The proceeds so derived shall be apportioned 
on an cauhable basis Rasa the Authority and the various 
regional, State, and local authorities as established hereunder. 

Section 6. ‘To maintain fair minimum charges and to avoid 
price cutting, but without any attempt at price fixing, the 
Authority shall establish, subject to the approval of the Admin- 
istrator, after such notice and hearing as he may specify, through 
subordinate regional, State, or local organiz itions of architects, 
detailed schedules of fair minimum charges for all types of work. 
It shall be the duty of the Authority to coordinate the various 
local schedules, to confer with other branches of the construction 
industry, and to establish, on a national basis where desirable, 
charges for various kinds of partial service required to meet the 
legitimate needs of owners unable to obtain or not desirous of 
employing full service, and for the repeated use of standard de- 
signs or other method of service best adapted to meet economic 

r local requirements. Where the initiative is not taken by such 
sienaieaiiaas, the Authority shall proceed without delay to 
set up such detailed minimum schedules for such region, State 
or locality with due regard to the recognized charges stated in 
Article V, Section hereof, and to local conditions of practice. 
The recognition of such schedules shall in no way operate against 
an architect charging a higher rate on account of training, experi- 
ence, reputation, Or spec ialized prac tice. 

Section 7. To make possible the determination of conditions 
that will insure uniformly fair standards of practice, the Author- 
ity mav recos enize or esti tb lish subordin< ite regional, State or local 

rganizations, where and as it deems wise, and may require from 
ston to time from such organizations such reports on local condi- 
tions, on employment and standards of practice as it deems per- 
tinent to the operation of or the improvement of this Code and 
as may tend to effectuate the policy of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, or as may be desired by the Administrator. 

Section 8. To stimulate and stabilize employment, and to 
conserve natural resources, the Authority shall establish, through 
subordinate regional, State, or local organizations of architects, 
agencies whose function shall be to investigate possibilities for 
administering ween so as to provide the maximum practicable 
continuity of employment; for developing projects affording relief 
to uae mployed; for increasing the use of products obtained from 
local sources, with recommendations for changes or improve- 
ments prerequisite to such increased use; and for avoiding wastage 
of materials by the correction of uneconomic practices. 

Section 9. To assure fair competition and to prevent the 
rendering of service below the cost to the architect, to insure fair 
bases for determination of cost-plus-fee contracts for architec- 
tural service, the Authority shall proceed, with the cooperation of 
subordinate regional, State and local agencies, to develop stand- 
ards of cost accounting with uniform methods of determining 
overhead, inclusion of principal’s time, and other chargeable 
items. 

ARTICLE VIII APPEALS 

Section 1. Any interested party shall have the right of com- 
plaint to the subordinate regional, State or local agency recog- 
nized or established by the Authority pursuant to provisions of 
Article VII, Section 2 hereof, having jurisdiction over the location 
of the construction work involved, or the location of the place of 
business of the complainant, and of a prompt hearing and decision 
in respect of any decision, rule, regulation, order or finding made 
by such agency, and under such rules or regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Authority. 

Section 2. Any interested party shall have the right of appeal 
in respect of any decision, rule, regulation, order or finding made 
by the subordinate agency described in Section 1, such appeal be- 
ing in the first instance to the Authority, and from its decision to 
the Code Authority of the Code of Fair Competition for the Con- 
struction Industry, and from its decision to the Administrator, in 
each case under such rules of procedure and proper charges to 
cover cost of investigation and hearing as may be prescribed by 
the agency appealed to. 
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ARTICLE IX — GENERAL LABOR PROVISIONS 


Section 1. Employes shall have the right to organize an | 
bargain collectively through representatives of their own choo 
ing, and shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coercion 
of employers of labor, or their agents, in the designation of suc) 
representatives or in self-organization or in other concerted ac- 
tivities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection. 

Section 2. No employe and no one seeking employment 
shall be required as a condition of employment to join any com- 
pany union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choosing. 

Section 3. Employers shall comply with the maximum hours 
of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of employ- 
ment, approved or prescribed by the President. 

Section 4. An architect shall not employ any one under six- 
teen years of age, except that persons between fourteen and six- 
teen may be employed for not to exceed three hours per day 
between 7:00 A.M. and 7:00 P.M., on such work as will not inter- 
fere with hours of day school. 

Section 5. An architect shall endeavor to administer work in 
his charge so as to provide the maximum practicable continuity of 
employment for his draftsmen and other employes. 

Section 6. All employers shall post complete copies of this 
Code in conspicuous places accessible to employes. 


ARTICLE \ — CONTRACTUAL RELATIONS 

The provisions of the Contract Documents of The American 
Institute of Architects, Fourth Edition, which have been ap- 
proved by the National Association of Builders Exchanges, the 
Associated General Contractors of America, the Joint Conference 
on Construction Contracts, the National Association of Master 
Plumbers, the National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors 
of the United States, the Association of Electragists, International 
(now National Electrical Contractors’ Association of the United 
States), the National Association of Marble Dealers, the Building 
Gsranite Quarries Association, The Producers’ Council, and the 
Building Trades Employers Association of the City of New York, 
as noted thereon, with such amendments thereto as shall be 
approved by the Code Authority of the Code of Fair Competition 
for the Construction Industry, shall be considered as standard 
and shall be conformed to so far as practicable in each building 
operation. 


VMIONOPOLIES, ETC 
sO applied as to permit 
r to eliminate, oppress, or 


ARTICLE NI 

No provision of this Code shall be 
monopolies or monopolistic practices, o 
discriminate against small enterprises. 


ARTICLE \IL— MODIFICATION 


Section 1. This Code and all the provisions thereof are ex- 
pressly made subject to the right of the President, in accordance 
with the provision of subsection (b) of Section 10 of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, from time to time to cancel or modify 
any order, approval, license, rule or regulation issued under Title 
I of said Act and specifically, but without limitation, to the right 
of the President to cancel or modify his approval of this Code or 
any conditions imposed by him upon his approval thereof. 

Section 2. This Code, except as to provisions required by the 
Act, may be modified on the basis of experience or changes in cir- 
cumstances, such modification to be based upon application to the 
Administrator and such notice and hearing as he shall specify, and 
to become effective on approval of the President. 


ARTICLE XIIT— ARBITRATION 


Arbitration, according to the procedure approved by the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association, is declared to be an appropriate 
method for adjudication of disputes arising out of contractual 
agreements between the architect and his employer; and fo 
adjudication of disputes to be included by architects in the gen 
eral conditions of building contracts. 


ARTICLE XIV — EFFECTIVE DATE 
This Code shall become effective on the second Monday afte 
its approval by the President. 
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NEW DAY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


A STUDY OF ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENTS KEEPING PACE WITH 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


BY JOHN HANCOCK CALLENDER 


‘ 
Encury per cent of all rural schools, sixty per cent 
of all urban elementary schools are completely 
antiquated and should be replaced. The rest are 
not necessarily satisfactory, but if properly main- 
tained and judiciously altered to suit modern needs, 
they are still usable. The percentage of schools 
completely satisfactory from an educational point 
of view is ridiculously small. 

The situation has been aggravated by the almost 
total cessation of building during the last three 
vears. Increase in population plus the extraordinary 
increase in secondary school attendance, as a re- 
sult of unemployment, have overcrowded the 
existing facilities to a critical point. Fortunately, 
the availability of Federal funds for school building 
and the gradual subsidence of those selfish and 
short-sighted minorities calling themselves ‘‘tax- 


payers leagues,’ justify the belief that extensive 
new school construction should be imminent. 
When building is resumed, changes in school 
design may be expected. Factors influencing the 
design of new schools may be grouped under three 
general headings: (1) The extreme social and eco- 
nomic changes brought about by the depression, 
(2) the justifiable demand for genuine economy, 
(3) the continuous, gradual acceptance of modern 
educational ideas. These factors are obviously 
closely interrelated and frequently conflict. 
Standardization vs. Revolution. Most important 
of conflicting trends is that toward extreme stand- 
ardization of public school buildings on the one 
hand, and on the other, toward complete abandon- 
ment of conventional design and development of a 
new instrument better suited to the aims and meth- 
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FUNCTIONAL CHART FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Based upon modern educational trends, with provisions for rooms and activities not found in schools of the older type, 

this chart serves as an oulline for planning. Logical grouping of units, chosen in accordance with the specific needs of 

the community and its educational program and molded into a plan well oriented and flerible, is the theory of modern 

elementary school planning 
ods of modern educational theory. The former specifications, duplicated without change whenever 
movement has resulted in standardizing the class- possible, for all rooms, groups of rooms, equipment, 
room to the most minute detail; the latter asks, as well as more than 300 construction details. 
‘* Are we sure that we need classrooms?”’ The considerable saving in money and time and the 

Standardization has been an ideal of many leading guarantee that all schools shall be up to the required 

educators and their unceasing efforts toward this standard, are the obvious advantages. Under such 
end have produced results. New York City, for conditions, the architect can be little more than an 
example, has adopted a number of type plans and exterior decorator. 
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New York is an extreme case, of course, but the 
ame tendency will be found to some degree in every 
itv in the country. Furthermore, most States have 
.pecial laws covering design and construction of 
«hoolhouses, and some State codes are exceedingly 
detailed. These laws, with the demands of the local 
hoard of education, may leave the architect of 
even the rural school with little more freedom of 
choice than he would have in ‘‘designing’’ a defi- 
nitely standardized school for a big city. 

On the other hand, there are many authorities 
who are in favor of wiping the slate clean and begin- 
ning anew. They see the conventional school of 
today, particularly the elementary school, as 
nothing but the little red schoolhouse integrally 
multiplied, with the occasional addition of a few 
special rooms. With the revolution of educational 
theories and methods in the last twenty years, it 
seems extremely doubtful that the building, remain- 
ing essentially the same, could still be the most 
efficient instrument for the modern school. Exactly 
how the modern school should be built, there is no 
general agreement. Continuous research is definitely 
needed on this important subject. 

Progressive Education. Modern education em- 
phasizes learning by living. The entire motive 
power is supplied by the interests of the pupil. As 
soon as they are discovered, the teacher maps out 
a program for each child based upon his interests. 
He works on individual or group projects, following 
more or less his own methods and inclinations. The 
child learns for himself. He learns more and he 
learns it better, since he acquires knowledge not in 
isolated pills but in an integral relationship, vivified 
by first-hand experience and the pride of discovery. 
Materials and tools and places to use them are 
readily available, as are objects of study. The latter 
are preferably studied at first hand; otherwise sound 
movies, models, books, pictures, phonograph and 
radio are used. The compulsory memorizing of 
arbitrary facts is reduced to the minimum. 

The institutional attitude and atmosphere are 
replaced by that of the workshop, studio, club and 
home. The child’s life is not sacrificed to his educa- 
tion; while at school he should be living a complete, 
a happy life. Recreation is highly valued as an 
integral part of the educational process; the im- 
portance of health is stressed. 

Modern Elementary School. The problem of de- 
signing the plant so that it shall not merely house 
these activities, but shall function as a working 
part of the process of education, has not yet been 
fully solved. The problem should be approached 
with modern educational theory as a base, using 
past practices as a check only. 

The nucleus around which the school is organized 
is formed by the objects of instruction, to be housed 
in work rooms, shops, studios, laboratories and 
conference rooms. Although there seems to be 
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no need for classrooms from the educational point 
of view they perhaps should be retained in one form 
or another for administrative convenience or for 
social reasons. Even the most advanced experi- 
mental schools of the present day have rarely 
abolished classrooms. Facilities for recreation should 
be increased to the maximum, and the normal 
amenities of modern living supplied. Plenty of 
space both indoors and out, abundance of sunlight, 
the avoidance of all institutional character are 
primary requisites. 

In actual practice no elementary school has 
adopted this program in its entirety, nor is one likely 
to do so immediately. But for the last decade schools 
all over the country have been taking over a bit 
here and a larger part there, often modifying it to 
conform with the rest of their work. Even the most 
backward schools show influence from that source, 
while some of our most advanced public schools have 
all but gone the full way. The design of the school 
building in any particular case will naturally be 
modified by the extent to which modern educational 
ideas have been accepted locally. Under the specific 
headings below an attempt will be made to show 
how far and in what manner these features have 
been modified in the most progressive public 
schools. 


I. EDUCATIONAL SPACE 


A. Instruction Rooms. The classroom is the 
central unit around which the school functions. 
During the school day it is the pupil’s home. It 
should be as cheerful and attractive as possible. 
Dimensions are given for a class of 40, the present 
standard; this arbitrary figure represents a com- 
promise between the demands of modern education 
and those of economy. Classrooms should be 
grouped according to the age of the pupils: (1) 
Kindergarten and younger, (2) primary grades 
(I, II and III), (3) intermediate grades (IV, V 
and VI). 

1. Kindergarten: Usually the _ best-designed 
room in the elementary school. Location ground 
floor, south. Lavatories and toilets for kindergarten 
use only are required; they should open off the 
main room. Separate outdoor playground also 
required, preferably opening directly from main 
kindergarten. Separate entrance recommended. 
Storage room 300 to 400 sq. ft. required. Small 
workshop, 200 sq. ft., desirable; alternative, folding 
partition. Bay windows, alcoves, nooks, fireplace, 
and window seats recommended. Approximate 
dimensions 23 x 40 ft. or larger if small rooms are 
omitted; 30 sq. ft. per pupil should be allowed. 
Windows on two or three sides; sills low. Floors 
linoleum. Aquarium, sand box, individual cup- 
boards, and generous storage space built in. Little 
blackboard; much display board (cork). Care 
must be taken to make plumbing fixtures, window 
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seats, cabinets, display boards, etc., low enough 

(a) Nursery School: Still very rare in publi 
schools. In general similar to kindergarten excep 
that provisions for sleeping and serving hot meal 
in the rooms must be made. 

2. Primary Grades. The kindergarten may serv: 
as a better model for these rooms than th 
usual institutional type classroom. Approximate 
dimensions 23 x 30 x 12 ft.; minimum of 16 sq. ft. 
per pupil; 20 or more recommended. Light usually 
Chicago Architectural Photo Co unilateral for reasons of economy; windows on 
Kindergarten opposite sides desirable when fixed desks and seats 
are not used. Windows one-fifth to one-quarter of 
floor area; sills low enough for seated child to see 
out; heads at ceiling. Floors preferably linoleum; 
second, hard maple. Separate coat room 5 ft. wide 
at rear of room may be used, or flush wardrobes. 
The latter long with storage cupboard and drawers, 
bookshelves, files, teacher’s closet, ventilation duct, 
and lavatory, are usually built along the corridor 
wall to form the interior classroom wall; the door 
then can open out without obstructing the corridor. 
This plan leaves the partititions between classrooms 
free for easy alteration. Clock, radio loud speaker, 
individual cupboards, display boards, and_black- 
board, are standard equipment. Bottom of black- 
boards 24 in. above floor; 36 in. wide. Blackboards 
may be of slate, enameled metal, glass, artificial 
stone, fiber and board, or plaster; first three pre- 
ferred. Translucent window shades may be of three 
types; double-roller, accordion pleat, or Venetian 
blinds; opaque shades also required in most cases, 
for slides and movies. Artificial lights should supply 
a minimum of five foot-candles on pupil’s tables; 
ten or twelve is recommended. Artificial lights 
should supplement daylight without causing con- 
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fusing shadows. Direct lighting in enclosed bowls 
is commonly used; six 150-watt fixtures 9 ft. above 
the floor are sufficient. 


Classrooms for ‘‘activity program”’ should be one- 
fifth to one-quarter larger, preferably partitioned 
off. Doors leading directly outside are highly de- 
sirable. Sheltered nooks on the school grounds may 
be utilized for outdoor classes whenever the weather 
is favorable. Each room usually has its own garden. 
Separate lavatory and toilet are recommended, 
as in the kindergarten. 

3. Intermediate Grades. Same as primary except 
that there is less need for separate toilet and work- 
room, since the activity rooms are used principally 
by these grades. 

B. Activity Rooms. In every school there are 
besides the classrooms certain special rooms. The 


Changes in educational methods have brought about changes 1 
the architectural treatment of classrooms. Fired seating has 
Henry Fuermann & Sons given way to fleribility; coldness to a warmth of treatment that 
Music Room suggests home or club; formality to informality 
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number and type will vary with the curriculum. 
These rooms usually combine objects of instruction 
with a place to work. 

1. Library. Most important of these rooms. 
(Central location. Should be made as attractive as 
possible. Capacity about one-tenth school popula- 
tion; 25 sq. ft. per pupil. Book shelves on all walls 
up to 6 ft.; estimate five books per pupil, eight 
books per foot of shelf. Floors cork or linoleum. 
\Windows on two or three sides. 

Small conference rooms immediately adjacent 
to the library are highly recommended. 

2. Nature Study. lay be typical classroom with 
window boxes, aquarium and exhibit cases. Southern 
exposure. Work tables and storage space required. 
Window boxes and tanks should have drainage 
connections; a sink and hose connection are re- 
quired. Such animals as can conveniently be kept 
indoors are often included. 

An important part of the nature study work is 
carried on out of doors. The school gardens, includ- 
ing the pupils’ gardens, the school grounds and 
nearby parks are frequently visited. Often pets and 
other animals are kept in the school yard. 

3. Science. About size of classroom. Demon- 
stration table with sink, gas and electric outlets, 
work benches similarly equipped, display cases 
and cabinets and considerable storage space are 
required. This room may be combined with the 
Nature Study Room. 


4. Art. About one and one-half times size of 


classroom. Soft wood or cork walls for display. 


Individual cupboards, sink and much storage 


space required. 

5. Industrial Arts. One and one-half times size 
of classroom. Lumber rack or store room, glue 
heater, sink, paint cabinet, soldering equipment, 
potter’s wheel, gas range and cooking utensils, 
sewing machine, paper cutter, printing press. This 
room is the general shop. It should be accessible 
to the stage since much of the scenery, property 
and costumes will be made here. Sound insulation. 
Fire hazard. 

6. Home Economics. About classroom size or 
larger. Should contain three or four unit kitchens, 
each with sink, stove and cabinet and dining table 
and chairs. Broom closet, refrigerator, laundry 
tray, clothes dryer, ironing board, individual 
cupboards for sewing kits. 

7. Other Special Rooms. Nilay be for music, litera- 
ture, social science, expression, for neutral or 
physical defectives, for specially gifted children, 


The classrooms shown on both pages are from the Avery Con- 
ley School, Downers Grove, Ill., Waldron Faulkner, Archi- 
lect, except the work shop and the primary grade classroom, 
which are from the Ann Kellogg School, Battle Creek, Mich., 
Albert Kahn, Architect 
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Elementary classroom type, Samuel Hannaford § Sons, 
irchitects. Increased area is provided by placing locker room 


facilities in the corridor, thereby making available for use the 


area usually devoted to cloakroom within the classroom 





Typical kindergarten classroom type, long and narrow, which 


with the semidivision of the space into a workroom and main 
room, makes simple the carrying out of small group projects 
without disturbing activities of other small groups 


typewriting, health, etc. 

8. Auditorium. Usually seat entire school popu- 
lation, but should not exceed 700. Size, plan 
and equipment will depend upon use. Many ele- 
mentary schools now use auditoriums for pupil 
activity almost continuously. Plays, often written 
by the students, are produced as frequently as once 
a week; costumes and sets are designed and exe- 
cuted by the children. For such use the auditorium 
should be small (500 seats maximum), but the stage 
and back-stage large. Group dressing rooms, with 
adjacent lavatories and toilets will be needed. 
Full stage lighting and scene loft are not needed 
unless desired for community use. Standard pro- 
jection booth and sound screen required ; projection 
booth and auxiliary rooms must conform to local 
laws. Fan-shaped seating best; allow 7 sq. ft. per 
pupil floor area; seats in front smaller for primary 
grades. Stage 3 ft. above auditorium floor; softwood 
or linoleum. Proscenium should be one-half to 
three-quarters width of auditorium. Steps at both 
sides of stage. Auditorium should be treated 
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architecturally like a little theater; ostentatious 
and meaningless ornament should be avoided. 
Acoustical treatment for ceiling required; prefer- 
ably for walls also. Heavy draperies at windows 
serve as Opaque curtains and as sound absorbents. 

Great care must be taken with the auditorium 
circulation, particularly if it is planned for com- 
munity use. Complete evacuation in two minutes 
should be possible. Unless a separate entrance is 
provided, the auditorium should be located directly 
opposite the main door. Lavatories and toilets and 
a coat room must be provided near the entrance 
of the auditorium if community use is planned; 
drinking fountains and telephone booths are 
advisable. 


Il. RECREATION SPACE 


A. Playroom. Size and character will depend 
upon local conditions. With favorable climate and 
spacious grounds it becomes club or general social 
room. In the North and in cities it may be a small 
gymnasium. Principal use to supplement play- 
ground in bad weather. About one and one-half 
times size of classroom. Linoleum or asphalt tile 
floor; acoustically treated ceiling. Should open 
directly outdoors to playground. 

Such a room has many alternative uses. Often a 
small kitchen is supplied adjacent to it and school 
lunches are served there. The room can then be 
used by the community for banquets, dances, 
parent-teacher meetings, card parties, etc. 

B. Playground. Minimum of five acres needed 
for building and grounds. Carefully laid out for 
maximum use and separation of age groups. Flood- 
lights for community use. Lavatories and toilets 
must be easily accessible; drinking fountains should 
be on the grounds. An open shelter is desirable. 
Baseball diamonds may be 75 ft., basketball courts 
60 x 35 ft., tennis 36 x 78 ft., volley-ball 50 x 25 ft.; 
handball, soccer, hockey, track and ice skating 
may also be provided for. Cement, turf, asphalt, 
clay surfaces used, according to game and local 
conditions. 

C. Gymnasium. [Except in congested urban dis- 
tricts affording insufficient recreation facilities 
outside of school, a gym is not needed in an elemen- 
tary school. If used, it should, like the playroom, be 
convertible practically into an open-air shelter. 
Minimum size 40 x 60 x 16 ft. — 30 sq. ft. per pupil. 
Floor wood block, linoleum or maple; wainscot 
wood or cork or glazed brick. Showers, lockers, 
toilets, lavatories and drinking fountains are usually 
provided with a gymnasium; often towel room and 
drying room. Circulation must be carefully studied 
to avoid congestion. Locker room area should equal 
gymnasium floor area and should be as light as 
classrooms. Lockers should be set on a continuous 
platform containing the heating pipes. Four feet 
minimum space between rows of lockers. Bench 
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between, pipe support. Floor cement, pitched to 
drain. Shower rooms: figure 4 sq. ft. per pupil. 
Southern exposure, light. Small towel room at exit 
from showers. Drying room: 2 sq. ft. per pupil; 
floor drain. The athletic director usually has an 
office near the gymnasium; otherwise it is part of 
the medical suite. A storage room for gymnasium 
will be required. 

D. Swimming Pool. Exceedingly expensive 
justified in elementary school only when wanted for 
community use. In this case a separate entrance to 
gymnasium and swimming pool should be provided ; 
also probably a larger gymnasium and bleachers of 
spectators’ gallery. A room for filters and pumps 
must be supplied; also a laundry and sterilizing 
room for towels and suits. 

E. Cafeteria. Needed only in rare cases, such as 
rural schools and very large schools. Nine square 
feet per pupil. Linoleum floor, acoustical ceiling. 
Serving room separate from dining room. The 
teacher’s dining room may be partitioned off. 
Kitchens are usually planned too large, according 
to restaurant experts. Dishwashing and _ storage 
rooms and a dietitian’s office may be needed. 


lil. ADMINISTRATION 


A. Health Suite. May be one room or several, 
depending on size of school. There is usually a full- 
time nurse; a room 15 x 25 ft., part partitioned off 
as waiting room, should serve the needs of the 
average school. In this room or elsewhere there 
should be a dentist’s chair, operating table, steril- 
izer, hose-operated sink, shower, lavatory and toilet, 
cabinets for medical supplies, scales, three-leaf 
mirror, couches and screens. The physical examina- 
tion room should preferably be separate so that it 
may be kept at a higher temperature; dressing 
booths should be supplied in it. 

B. Offices. (1) General Office: Separated from 
waiting room by counter. Approximately 16 x 14 ft.; 
latter about 8 x 14 ft. (2) Principal’s Office: Adjoin- 
ing general office—— about same _ size — private 
lavatory, toilet, and coat closet. (3) Other Offices: 
The very large school may need more administra- 
tive offices, for assistant principal, visiting teacher, 
psychologist, attendance, statistics, curriculum, etc. 

C. Teachers’ Rooms. (1) Rest Room: 14 x 24 
ft., lavatory and toilet adjoining; (2) Dining Room: 
about same size — kitchenette; (3) Conference 
Rooms. 


IV. SERVICE 

Essentials of circulation and services are: 

1. Corridors: Minimum width 8 ft. 6 in., 10 ft. 
recommended. No projections, radiators, lockers, 
drinking fountains, fire extinguishers and exhibit 
cases recessed. Well lighted; natural light if pos- 
sible (cf. Modern German schools with glass-en- 
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Elementary school library type worked out by Eleanor M. 
Witmer, Columbia Teachers College librarian. It includes the 
essential workroom and conference room, and is suitable in 
varying dimensions for most elementary school libraries 


Sook shelves 
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Developed at State Teachers College, Stroudsburg, Pa., this 
typical elementary school science room is an efficient form for 
housing the usual scientific activities of a small school, empha- 
sizing with two exposures the use of natural light 


closed stair towers); three foot-candles minimum. 
No dead-end corridors. Acoustic treatment. Ter- 
razzo floors standard; alternatives: linoleum, rubber, 
stone tile; asphalt tile. Display cases should have 
glass shelves and concealed toplights. 

2. Stairs or Ramps. No classroom door should 
be more than 100 ft. from a stair. Two stairs widely 
separated are the minimum for even smallest school. 
Minimum width 50 in.; recommended 60 in. Two 
runs between all floors. Seven inches maximum riser, 
101% in. minimum tread; 6 x 11 in. recommended. 
Non-slip treads. Handrails at two heights on both 
sides. Exit signs and stair and corridor lights on 
emergency system. Direct exit for every stair. 
Evacuate building in three minutes. 

Ramps desirable but take excessive space. Same 
width as stairs. Grade one to ten. 

3. Lavatories and Toilets. \Vell lighted. Sani- 
tary. Vitreous tile. Stalls enameled metal, inswing- 
ing doors. Fixtures at correct height for children. 

4. Heating and Ventilating System. The leading 
method in use today for elementary schools seems 
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With as much built-in equipment as can be included in the space, Starrett & Van Vleck have evolved a classroom type that 
offers the maximum activity area for the size of the room. It is further noteworthy for the logical arrangement of cup- 


boards, bookcases, magazine rack, pupils’ lockers and other essential classroom accessories 





to be direct radiation with forced air ventilation 
‘split system’’) or unit ventilators in each room. 
Warm air is used for gymnasium and auditorium. 
Radiators are usually recessed under windows, with 
shields. Small schools can do without mechanical 
ventilation entirely. Air filters are necessary in 
many urban schools. Humidity control is desirable. 

Boiler room and fuel storage rooms should be 
isolated with fire walls and doors. 

A small office may be needed for the engineer. 

5. Cleaning System. Central vacuum recom- 
mended — 50 ft. maximum between outlets; latter 
2 in. inside diameter. A head custodian’s office near 
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the service entrance is suggested. Lockers, showers 
and toilets for the janitors must be supplied. 

6. Fire Protection System. Two hundred feet 
maximum distance to fire alarm box from any point 
in building. Sprinklers and automatic detectors. 
Alarm may be oral instead of gong. 

7. Storage. (a) Books. (b) Supplies. (c) Fur- 
niture and Equipment. (d) Cleaning Equipment. 
(e) Audio-visual Equipment. (f) Bicycle Room. 

8. Garage: for rural schools. 

9. Repair Shop: general maintenance. 

10. Parking Space: for community use of school; 
lighted. 
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“HORS de CONCOURS” 


WITH KENNETH MURCHISON 


\\ HEREAS and whereto, pursuant to Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as NRA (or as the boys say, NRA to you) 
every architect has been tapped for membership, 
and must do whatever business he may have under 
a code; 

And whereas I don’t fancy some of the provisions 
that Stanley Parker and his crew of Mussolinis have 
prescribed for the rest of us, I have drawn up a code 
for myself and for any other survivors of the fast 
diminishing race who once proudly called themselves 
“rugged individualists.”’ All you have to have is a 
character endorsement from William Randolph 
Hearst or Henry Ford to qualify. 

And also whereas, like Hugh Johnson, I expect to 
have a large assortment of ‘‘dead cats”’ thrown at 
me, notice is hereby served that no cats will be re- 
turned unless accompanied by return postage. 
I'm going to make a winter overcoat out of them. 


DEFINITION OF ARCHITECTS 


The word “‘architect’’ as bandied loosely about in 
my code means a congenial kind of person who 
abhors hard work, who is down to his last coppers, 
who doesn’t know where the next job is coming 
from, and who, more or less, doesn’t give a damn. If 
that doesn’t describe 95 per cent of us, something 
has happened to our old traditions. 

ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE 

An architect’s practice consists of the following: 

Getting to the office practically hors de combat, a 
victim of that professional custom known as ‘; Let’s 
have one more and then go.” 

Throwing the mail in the basket. 

Calling up the friends of yesternight to see how 
they’re doing. 

Sharpening pencils. 

Thumbing pages of latest issue of my favorite 
architectural magazine. (I wrote THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL FORUM in here, but General Johnson cracked 
down on me. I would have cracked him back, but 
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I’m still recovering from the Huey Long episode. 
A concentrated session at the board with the 
following results: rough sketches of a dog, of a nude 
in rocking chair, the same nude with two legs and 
one rocker missing, three sets of figures in three 
attempts to discover where the money went from 
that last check (best recollection still $18 short 

Luncheon recess, two hours, except for Southern 
architects, who suh, know how to take their leisure. 

Detour on way back to office to look in at latest 
exhibition. (Alternates according to taste, a game of 
Kelly pool at the club, a brandy.) 

Calling up client to learn any one of the following: 
(1) still can’t get the money, (2) changed his mind, 
(3) another architect (a brother in NRA) had 
swiped the job. 

Back to the board, and just as brilliant solution 
is breaking through the fog, it’s time to quit. Good 


old NRA! 
REQUIRED PROVISIONS FOR DRAFTSVIEN 


It seems to me that all provisions about drafts- 
men are rather pointless. What we need is regulation 
of partners. We were pretty big-hearted to take 
them in at all in the first place; they don't earn 
their salt or your bread and butter; they never have 
friends who are prospects, and they borrow too 
much money from you. 

But for the benefit of anybody who still has a 
draftsman working for him, here are the regulations 
for him. 


MINIMUM WAGES 


I leave this provision blank in my code. There's 
altogether too much talk about wages anyhow. 
Architecture is a fine art not a business, and if you 
know anyone who wants to trade some of my fine 
art for a small well-paying delicatessen, | am, as we 
used to say, his huckleberry. 

In connection with minimum wages, I am re- 
minded of the story of the draftsman, father of 
seven children and only support of his father-in- 
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law, who went into Harvey Corbett’s inner sanc- 
tum to complain about the low wage he was receiv- 
ing (when he got it). 

His tale of distress would have moved most of us 
to large pear-shaped tears; but not Harvey. Finally 
the draftsman looked up at the great man and said, 
“Well, | have to eat, don’t I?” 

Said Harvey, ‘‘ Not necessarily.” 

Note: This story was first used by Ghengis Kahn, 
then by Benvenuto Cellini, and lately by Ed Wynn, 
Burns & Allen, and Joe Cook. 


MANIMUM HOURS 


No draftsman shall be permitted to work more 
than 84 hours in one week, except when a nice, 
kind, inconsiderate client wants two months worth 
of drawings in a week, and then you can work them 
until the milk wagons rattle around. Pillows must be 
provided by employers so draftsmen can crawl up 
on the tables and catch not more than 40 winks. 
Draftsmen should be reminded that Edison only 
slept 3 hours, and don’t they want to be Edisons? 
No? Well, you can’t blame them. 

But there’s nothing like developing a taste for 
hard work in the boys. Why, when I was earning 
my spurs and stripes, I used to think nothing of 
working day and night for months at a time. | 
still don’t think anything of it. In fact, I think so 
little of it that I wouldn’t dream of doing it myself. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION 


It seems unbelievable that such nice people as 
architects should attempt to cut each other's 
throats, but I’ve heard rumors that the knife has 
now joined the T-square and triangle as a symbol of 
the profession. It must be some of the new school 
architects, for | know none of the old school would 
do anything like that. We members of the old school 
wouldn’t do anything that wasn’t cricket. Now 
there’s a game for you — cricket. Cricket on the 
hearth, we used to call it in our Beaux Arts days. 

Well, to get back to the ideals. After all, we’re 
brothers in the great architectural fraternity, and 
we must have ideals. Where would we be if we had 
no ideals? Where would we be if we didn’t live up to 
them? Where are we anyhow? 

As for these rules of unfair competition, I hope 
none of my intimate friends will interpret them as 
personal insults. Of course, if the shoe fits, it must 
be your shoe. 

It shall constitute unfair competition to: 

1. Cut your fee except when the prospect is 
actually leaving the office unsold — and then busi- 
ness is business. 

2. Grow a beard. Architects with beards, like 
little Dwight Baum, have a big advantage over the 
rest of us — especially with the ladies. They think 
it’s so primitive. 

3. Condemn a competitor’s work. A little damn- 
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ing with faint praise is perfectly all right. How could 
you stop it? 

4. Marry the daughter of big property owner, 
insurance company official, or banker. 
5. Use your wife to pump the wives of other 
architects. 


SPECIAL FAVORS 


The schedule of tokens of appreciation, palm 
greasing, or whatever you may call it in your local- 
ity that an architect may receive from a manu- 
facturer or contractor shall be: For Eastern archi- 
tects, three cocktails and $1.25 lunch; for Southern 
architects, four cocktails and no lunch; for the big 
eaters of the Middle West, two straight whiskys and 
a $2 dinner; for Boston architects, three cups of tea. 

And vice versa applies to architects entertaining 
prospects. 

It shall further be regarded unwholesome for 
architects to promise a drafting job to the dumb 
nephew if Uncle Harry comes through. 


BIDDING PROCEDURE 


To eliminate this vicious practice of bid peddling, 
the Murchison schedule of prices will be in force. 
It will be considered unfair, in fact, very low down, 
for an architect to obtain more than six prices from 
a contractor. These shall be known as: (1) lowest 
price, (2) rock bottom price, (3) way below cost 
price, (4) sacrifice-to-keep-the-plant-running price, 
(5) you-ought-to-be-ashamed-to-take-it price, and 
(6) I’ll-go-broke-doing-it price. 

Conversations like the following are unethical: 

‘“Now, listen, Joe. I like you, and I like your 
material. I want to use it on this job, but your price 
is way out of line. Of course, I can’t tell you what 
the Atlas Hollow Marble price was, but I will say 
that the man who gets this contract has to beat 
$12,000.”’ 

Or to carry on a similar conversation with Willie 
Upshaw of the Atlas Hollow Marble Company. 


ADMINISTRATION 


I’ve got too much to do to administer this code. 
All I do is write them. I’m working on one now for 
the Century of Progress Building Wreckers. They 
have to have it right away because they’re itching 
to get to work on it. 

Committees shall be set up in each community to 
interpret these provisions. What a job that will be. 
The local code authority will consist of one Roose- 
velt Republican, one Hoover Democrat, a friend of 
Tony’s, and a man whose name I've forgotten, to be 
known as the forgotten man. And if they ever find 
Elmer, he can be on it too. 


ENFORCEMENT 
Enforcement provisions are simple. Take it or 
leave it! 
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Estate of Mar Epstein, Winnetka, Ill., Samuel A. Marz, Architect 


FIRE-RESISTANT RESIDENCE CONSTRUCTION 


BY THOMAS R. 


The residence contains the owner's collection of 
paintings, including many old masters of great 
value, and much fine old woodwork. Therefore both 
owner and architect felt that the matter of fire- 
safety required special consideration. 

On the other hand, the matter of fire-resistant 
construction involved additional expense. Conse- 
quently costs and degree of protection were care- 
fully studied, and the types of construction adopted 
as a result were those which the studies showed to 
be most economical. The construction worked out 
very well, largely due to extreme simplicity. The 
roof construction, in particular, is unusual. The 
framing is adaptable to roofs of more simple, or 
more complicated design than that shown. 

General Design. Walls are made of hollow tile 
with common brick facing. All structural floors are 
of reenforced concrete joist slabs, the typical con- 
struction being of joists 12 in. deep, 6 in. wide and 
36 in. on centers. Beams are of the same depth as 
joists, which simplifies forming, and eliminates ceil- 
ing problems due to dropped beams. 

Sleepers for attaching wood floors are anchored to 
concrete by screws into lead plugs in the concrete. 
The roof construction required considerable study 
because of the shape of the roof, and the system 
adopted is a combination of clay tile fillers and con- 
crete ribs, with no top slab except the nailing 
concrete. 

Roof Design. The concrete ribs of the roof are 
tied in to the intersecting floors (second floor and 
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SHAVER, Engineer 


attic) by lapping and hooking the reenforcing bars. 
Bars are also lapped at all construction joints, which 
occur at angles in the ribs and at intersections with 
the attic floor. The result of the continuity thus 
secured is small bending moments. All ribs are 10 in. 
deep. In the wing sections ribs are 6 in. wide and 18 
in. on centers. In the center portion where the spans 
are greater, some of the ribs are 8 in. wide and 20 in. 
on centers. 

Nailing Concrete. This is made 2 in. thick. 
There is a sheet of light mesh which was fastened 
to the structure by nail anchors left in the concrete 
approximately 36 in. on centers in two directions. 
The mesh and anchors supplement the natural bond 
between the nailing concrete and the scored tile. 

Dormers. Dormers are of 4-inch concrete walls, 
poured after the main roof construction was finished, 
and anchored to it by '4-inch rod dowels provided 
for that purpose. Dormer roofs are also of 4-inch 
concrete, and the slopes were formed with nailing 
concrete. 

Conclusions. No difficulty was experienced with 
the construction of this roof, nor with applying the 
finish materials. The attic is left entirely clear of 
posts, braces, trusses or other obstructions. 

The contractor’s estimates for roof construction 
were as follows: 

1. Wood framed construction. ........ $3,500 

2. Construction used................. 9,900 

Other framing methods considered, some not 
equal to No. 2 in fire safety, all ran higher in price. 
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Progress Photographs Showing Simple, Clean-Cut Construction as Detailed Below 


The actual cost of the framing was practically 
the same as the estimate, according to the con- 
tractor’s cost records. The extra cost of the con- 
struction used, over the cost of ordinary framing 


($6,400), is about 41 cents per sq. ft. of first and 
second floors, and 4% cents per cu. ft. of first and 
second stories. It is less than 3 per cent of the total 
cost of the residence building. 
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MASTER DETAIL SERIES NO. 5 


THE FORMAL 


Waar architect ever returned from a summer in 
France without books full of sketches and a head full 
of ideas gleaned from Dijon, Saullieu, Bourges, or 
some other region rich in architectural heritage? 
With as many different style distinctions as there 
are provinces, the chateaus, cottages, and farm- 
houses of urban and rural France have been a 
treasury of inspiration. 

Formal French houses, born of generations of 
courtiers and cultivated bourgeoisie leading lives of 
studied sophistication, are models of perfection in 
scale and balance. Depending for their effectiveness 
not upon texture of materials or the charm of sur- 
roundings, the houses themselves are noteworthy 
from the standpoint of pure design, characterized by 
balanced fenestration and satisfying union of all 
elements. 

Built usually of stone, the exterior surfaces are 
generally of stucco with stone trim, quoins and 
bands. Almost always a high stone wall shields the 
house from the gaze of passers-by. Roofs take vari- 
ous forms of mansard, hip and simple gable. Sym- 
metry of composition is characteristic of these dis- 
tinguished houses; if not absolute symmetry, a 
balance at least, attaining with the simplest and 
most straightforward means a feeling of dignity and 
suave elegance. It was the architectural expression 
of an organized and conventional society, cultured 
and sure of itself, aristocratic. 

Characteristic details of the style are marked by a 
very definite harmonious relation with each other, 
with emphasis on the composition of the whole 
achieved through subordination of detail. 

Wall surfaces are simply treated, the compara- 
tively large areas serving as foils to emphasize the 
fenestration; stucco, brick or stone is left to its own 
beauty as wall, with the windows and doors en- 


Ix irs November issue, THE ARCHITECTURAL ForUM 
inaugurated its series of Master Details, adopting as a 
policy the presentation of buildings and their significant 
details grouped according to their style derivations. Four 
classifications of houses were published last month — New 
England Farmhouse, One-story Colonial, English Half- 
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framed in sharp-edged stone. The openings, syvm- 
metrically placed and subtly proportioned, are 
relied upon for the composition of the facade. 
Dormers are related to the windows below them, 
frequently carrying the wall surface up, breaking the 
cornice line. Quoins and flat belt courses, and oc 
casionally vertical panels, are used with restraint, 
always related to the openings, emphasizing the 
pattern. 

Windows depend for their enframement on the 
change in material from wall to jamb (brick or 
stucco to stone), rather than on the shading of 
moldings. Where moldings are used as enframement, 
they are usually simple and restrained. Nothing is 
done to destroy the sharp crisp lines of the shadows 
of the deep reveals. The window shapes vary, of 
course, but the tall rectangle predominates. A slight 
segmental arched head is also used effectively, and 
for minor windows circular and oval forms fre- 
quently add to the interest of the composition. 

Casements, inward opening as a rule, are univer- 
sal. The casements are usually one or two lights 
wide, and the glass size therefore comparatively 
large. The casement hardware, both from an operat- 
ing and an artistic point of view, is important, 
especially as the casements are high and frequently 
extend to the floor. This characteristic also accounts 
for the many exquisite wrought iron balconies and 
grilles of flowing scroll design. 

In contrast with the simplicity of the walls and 
the sharp directness of the opening is the finely 
studied contour and curve of the woodwork of the 
doors. Here fine detail and subtile molding profile 
could be seen and appreciated, preparing one for the 
change in scale of the interior decorative treatment 
and the delicacy and refinement of the furnish 
ings. 


timber, and Modern. This month we add American ver 
sions of the French house. 

Regular issues of THE Forum will show residential de 
tails in this Master Detail Series, and Reference Numbers, 


now published six times a vear, will offer details related to 


the subject of the issue. 
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That a house may be formal and yet have ar 
intimate and distinctive character can hardly 
be questioned if one considers such 

house as this. Frigidity is not synonymous 
with formality for here we have grace and 
charm in a house entirely balanced and 
symmetrical in design. The forecourt is as 
friendly as it is typically French. Through 
out, the detail is restrained yet spirited, 
simple but sophisticated. F. Nelson Breed 
Architect; Charles F. Fuller, Adolph M 


Dick, Associates 
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The adaptability of the French house to American living conditions, sites and 
climate, is well illustrated in this house in Germantown designed by Mellor 
Meigs & Howe. The house and its entourage form a unit in which each part 
ontributes to the expression and the functions of well-rounded but unosten- 
tatious living. Dignity is gained through the simplicity and directness of this 
understanding adaptation of the style. Quiet charm results from the sympe- 


tnetic use of materials ana the rigntness of unlabored form and aetal!| 
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A WAY TO ARCHITECTURAL 


PRESTIGE 


A MINORITY REPORT ON THE FUTURE OF ARCHITECTURE 


BY TALBOT FAULKNER HAMLIN 


ly Is customary in all general considerations of the 
future of the architectural profession to stress 
merely its practical and commercial usefulness. Last 
year in THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, for instance, 
not one of the eight contributors to the stimulating 
symposium on the future of Architecture mentioned, 
as far as I can see, either art or beauty. Perhaps this 
fact is significant of present attitudes. 

For not in decades has the profession of architec- 
ture been lower in popular esteem than now. If we 
compare the widespread influence upon American 
life of men like Hunt, McKim and Burnham, with 
the influence exerted by architects today, the fact is 
obvious. It is useless to gloss this over; we must face 
and examine the facts. 

Oddly enough, this decline of public confidence in 
architecture as a profession has come at a time when 
popular interest in architecture as an art is decidedly 
alive. It is a remarkable fact that this interest in the 
art has not resulted in raising the professional stand- 
ing of its practitioners. Surely there must be a rea- 
son for this paradox. 

I believe that the existence of this unfortunate 
condition, this popular discounting of our value, is 
largely our own fault. Our professional status is low 
because we have lost our own idealism. We have 
tried so hard to be ‘‘good business men,” in our 
professional periodicals we have prated so of ef- 
ficiency, accounting systems, and how to make 
buildings pay, that the man in the street is not un- 
justified in considering us mere adjuncts and means 
to profit making. On the one hand we have boasted 
of our engineering prowess; on the other, we have 
tooted our own commercialism — what wonder 
that clients have approached us to bargain for re- 
duced fees and to put us at the very bottom of the 
pile in the complex organization that lies behind 
large commercial buildings? Quite rightly, the client 
knows that commercially the real estate promoter is 
more of a technical expert in real estate than the 
architect, and that the engineer is more of a skilled 
technician in his field than the architect. If efficiency 
and business enterprise are all the architect has to 
offer, so much the worse for him. 

For instance: In a recent operation of colossal 
size, the entire general plan comprising many units 
of varying function was absolutely, and disastrously 
controlled by a diagram sketch prepared by pro- 
moters, mainly from the one point of view of ‘‘en- 
closed space for rent,’ without any evidence of 
careful study of either architectural effect or city 
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planning considerations. The principal architects, 
engaged after this plan had been made, thus became 
mere drapers to hang stuff on this framework 
and apparently without any effective protest! 

If the architect bases his own claim to community 
standing upon his business, promotion, or salesman- 
ship success, this professional right lapses; he be- 
comes merely a sort of advisory retailer paid (re- 
grettably, perhaps) by a fee for services instead of a 
profit on a commercial transaction. 

Ahead of the architectural profession I see two 
alternative courses. Let it continue as it recently 
has been going, laying more and more stress on 
merely commercial and technical matters, and 
claiming the community’s tolerance on commercial 
and technical ability alone, and inevitably it will be 
swallowed up. Architects will cease to exist as pro- 
fessional men, and become instead mere cogs in the 
industrial machine, mere draftsmen for vast cor- 
porations like ‘‘ Universal Houses, Inc.,"’ or paid to 
hang fashionable and often superfluous decorations 
on buildings where the promoter thinks profits will 
be aided thereby. 

But there is another road. Let the profession win 
again its professional standing, and win it on the 
only possible basis — that of the quality which 
alone distinguishes architecture from engineering, 
the ability to create. That is the architect's job; 
everything else is subservient to it. Let’s take the 
rest for granted. Then our position is clear-cut at 
last. For the public understands creation, but for 
mere commercial decoration it has a swiftly growing 
boredom. 

Let us insist first and foremost and all the time on 
our unique position as creators — as those who do 
more than any others to make our common en- 
vironment beautiful or ugly. Let’s no more seek 
reputation merely as those who make things pay. 
It has been said that all that is necessary to make 
money is a combination of greed and low cunning 
surely the architects’ claims should be on a higher 
plane than that. Let us re-win, by reassuming an 
attitude strictly professional, the prestige we once 
had, and have lost. Let us raise the practice of 
architecture from the slough of commercialism in 
which it lies today. Let’s stop being primarily busi- 
ness men, engineers, salesmen, even sociologists 
let’s be architects. Only so can we as a profession 
regain our rightful place, and again be in a position 
where we can both help in the creation of noble 
programs, and build them into noble buildings. 
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NEW BAR FOR JOSEPH URBAN 
Win the advent of repeal literally thousands of remod- 
eling jobs are being planned and executed in_ hotels, 
restaurants, reformed speakeasies and the like. Legal 
restrictions, State and local, will influence the design. 
In New York, for instance, standing drinking at a bar is 
banned. The dramatic design possibilities of bars are illus- 
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ROOM, CONGRESS HOTEL, CHICAGO 


trated in this mirror-canopied circular bar designed by 
Joseph Urban Associates. The bar front is golden and il- 
luminated from the upper rail. The lounge room is apple 
green, the floor dark green, the ceiling silver (except for the 
mirror) and the trim is green and gold. Golden yellow chairs 
complete the scheme. Before remodeling is shown below. 
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THE ESTATE OF MARSHALL FIELD 


is completing its largest project. 
trust for Marshall Field Ill. 


Ow tHe site of the Home Insurance Build- 
ing, generally conceded to have been the 
first U. S. skyscraper, an important con- 
struction milestone was passed last month, 
accompanied by the traditional ceremony 
of flag-raising. It was the completion of the 
framework of the 42-story tower of the 
new Field Building. The first section of this 
structure was ready for tenants last May. 
By next May the entire building should be 
completed, ranking as the fourth largest 
skyscraper in the U. S. 
Chicago (for a complete discussion of the 


and largest in 


architectural and mechanical features of 

the Field Building see pages 443 to 450). 
Last month the National Association of 

Building Owners and Managers reported 





Trustee George Richardson 


only two office buildings under construc- 
tion in the U. S. One was the Field Building, 
with 610,000 sq. ft 
The other was a building in Portland, Ore., 
with a rentable area of but 44,000 sq. ft. 


Unless plans for another large skyscraper 


. of rentable office area. 


miraculously materialize between now and 
next May, completion of the Field Building 
will put a semicolon if not a period at the 
end of the recent skyscraper era. 

Perhaps the chief trouble of the sky- 
scraper era has been the shoestring nature 
of most of its financing. Equities were too 
slim to carry a 25 or 35 per cent vacancy. 
Foreclosures brought rental clipping and 
more foreclosures. If coincidences were 
omens, it would be a good omen indeed that 
the latest skyscraper, arising on the site of 


the first, is being built by a builder whose 
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Notes on what waits in 


resources are adequate for all practical 
purposes, a builder who has never borrowed 
or felt like borrowing. 

This builder is The Estate of Marshall 
Field which consists of a great wealth 
largely invested in land and _ buildings. 
It is being administered in trust for Mar- 
shall Field III, Chicago’s 
famed merchant. The Estate of Marshall 
Field will become the property of Marshall 
Field III on September 28, 1943, on which 
day Mr. Field should sit down to a birth- 
day cake with half a hundred candles. 
the value of the estate are 
impossible, although many Chicagoans 
like to indulge in them. When Marshall 
Field died in 1906 the guessing began, with 
$100,000,000 as the favored figure. Three 
vears later the guesses were shown to be 


grandson of 


(suesses at 


wrong when the court reported an appraisal 
of the estate fixing its value at $83,459,032. 
Of this sum, $58,473,292 was represented 
by personal property and $24,985,740 by 
the choice parcels of downtown real estate 
which Mr. Field had been acquiring during 
the last two decades of his life. Special be- 
quests and trusts set aside some $25,000,000 
from the main estate. Among these were a 
$6,000,000 trust fund for Marshall Field’s 
daughter, Lady Ethel Field Beatty; a 
$6,000,000 trust fund for his three grand- 
children and another sizable trust fund for 
Mrs. Marshall Field, Jr., widow of his son. 

Although meeting 
volved the segregation of various parcels of 
real estate, the remainder was _ sufficient 
to make The Estate of Marshall Field far 
the most important factor in 


these bequests in- 


and away 
Chicago real estate. It has always been in 
the hands of steady, conservative trustees 
and their actions have been largely guided 
by Marshall Field’s will, a document which 
might well be considered a superb manual 
by anyone interested in the slow process 
of creating and conserving a real estate 
fortune (see page 509). One indication of 
how the estate has prospered came in 1930 
when, seeking the court’s approval to pur- 
chase some bonds, the trustees revealed 
that the estate had a net worth of $130,000- 
OOO. 

First trustees of the estate were Chauncey 
Keep, prominent Chicago. financier and 
businessman and close friend of the Fields, 
and Arthur B. Jones, Mr. Field’s secretary. 
The corporate trustee was the conserva- 
tively managed Merchants Loan and Trust 
Co. Both Mr. Keep and Mr. Jones have 


died, and their places have been filled by 


George Richardson and Marshall Field 
III. By a succession of mergers the Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank and Trust Co. 
(‘Largest bank under one _ roof’’) has 
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succeeded the Merchants as the corporate 
trustee. 

The grandson of Marshall Field is 
husky man of 40 who was educated at Eton 
and Cambridge and has spent much tim 
abroad. His second wife is the former Mr: 
Audrey James Coats of London, an e1 
thusiastic big-game huntress and raiser of 
prize flowers. Mr. Field’s great love of 
horses (which his wife shares) led him to 
join the artillery during the War and hi 
participated in the St. Mihiel and Meus¢e 
Argonne operations. His chief business 
interest has been the firm of Field, Glore & 
Co., investment bankers. He is a director 
of numerous corporations including Mar 
shall Field & Co., the flotation of whose 
stock was handled by his firm. He lives and 
works in New York City and has a sump- 
tuous Long Island estate, on which the 
home was designed by the Office of John 
Russell Pope. Marshall Field III's activity 
in the estate is chiefly concerned with its 
securities investments and there has been 
nothing to indicate that he has actively 





Marshall Field 


participated in the management of its real 
estate. The will of Marshall Field provided 
that if the trustees should disagree a major- 
ity vote would rule and that if opinion 
was equally divided the corporate trustee 
would make the final decision. But in 
Chicago it is felt that there has been no 
such disagreement, that Trustee George 
Richardson is the man who actually man- 
ages the estate, makes the decisions and 
directs the investments. 

George Richardson is 46 years old. He 
was educated at Groton and Yale (1910 
and wears a Phi Beta Kappa key. He was 
a captain in the 149th Field Artillery during 
the War and was once affiliated with Ar 
mour & Co. In 1914 he moved to Chicag 
and went to work for the ultra-conservativ' 
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Northern Trust Co. In 1921 he was made 
deputy trustee of the estate, and six years 
later a trustee. Mr. Richardson lives in 
smart Lake Forest, golfs at the Onwentsia 
and Shore Acres Clubs. He lives in a 
medium-sized, attractive, white-framed 
house and rides to work in the famed club 
car Deerpath. In Chicago he often lunches 
at the Attic Club (now in the Field Build- 
ing) to which many a La Salle St. broker 
belongs. He is quiet in his habits, knows the 
“right people” but does not go in for a 
social life on a large scale. When he was 
appointed trustee, La Salle Street made a 
guess that his salary was $25,000. 

Not until 1910 did the estate become a 
really active factor in the real estate mar- 
ket. Previously it had confined its opera- 
tions to a few loans and the purchases of 
some parcels tied up under long-term 
leases. Among the first purchases was a 
270x180 parcel which was bought for 
$2,996,250 and later used as the site of the 


MARSHALL 


The reading of Marshall Field's will on 
January 24, 1906, was a momentous occa- 
sion. So important was it held to be that the 
nert morning the Chicago * Tribune” printed 
the 22,000-word document in its entirely as a 
special supplement. About $25,000,000 was 
disposed of in special trusts and bequests. 
Careful instructions were left relative to the 
management of the remainder. These in- 
structions reveal Marshall Field’s astuteness 
and constitute a guide to conservative man- 
agement of a large estate in which there is 
both cash and real property. 


“To the respective trustees of the sev- 
eral trust funds or estates created by this. 
my will, I give and devise full powers of 
management and control of the respective 
trust funds or estates, to invest and rein- 
vest the same, and to vary the securities 
and property in which from time to time 
such trust funds or estates may be invested 
and to let and demise any lands and tene- 
ments at their discretion respectively; but 
in making leases it is my desire that 
preference be given to leases for long 
terms rather than short ones, not exceed- 
ing, however, except in cases of ground 
leases for building purposes, the period of 
20 years. 

The respective trustees are authorized 
and empowered to sell, transfer and convey 
any of the trust property for the purpose 
of rebuilding or for reinvestment, and in 
case any buildings or building being part 
of the trust property shall be damaged or 
destroyed by fire, they may use any and 
all insurance money that may come to 
their hands and any other money or per- 
sonal property of the trust estate for the 
purpose of restoring said buildings or 
building, or of rebuilding on the same 
premises in their discretion; but they 
shall have no power to borrow money or to 
mortgage any property; and the respective 
trustees shall collect and receive all the 
rents, issues and profits of the trust prop- 
erty and pay therefrom all the taxes, 
assessments, insurance and the necessary 
repairs upon the property except as the 
same may be otherwise provided for by 
the building lease or otherwise. 
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Conway Building. This structure, for 
which D. H. Burnham & Co. were the archi- 
tects, was named after the Massachusetts 
town where Mar- 
shall Field was 
born and has an 
assessed value of 
$1,360,000. 
Halfa milliondol 
lars was spent for 
acorner sitewhich 
was later consoli 
dated with three 
other holdings 
(bought for 
$1,250,000) to 
form the site of 
the present State- 
Lake Building 
and Theater, 
which was built 
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Chicago Arch 


The Conway Building 


on a leasehold and not by the estate. Prop- 
erty worth $1,300,000 was exchanged for 


FIELD'S WILL 


“It is my desire that the respective 
trustees shall give a preference, whenever 
it may be practicable to do so, to the mak- 
ing of ground leases instead of sales of 
lands under their power of sale. In making 
such leases, however, | direct my said 
trustees before giving possession of de- 
mised premises, to require and take from 
the lessee or lessees in every lease adequate 
security that the lessee or lessees shall 
within a reasonable time erect or cause to 
be erected upon the demised premises a 
building that shall, where the situation and 
character of the property will, in the judg- 
ment of my trustees, justify such require- 
ment, be of first-class fireproof construc- 
tion, and in any other case that the 
building shall be of as good and substantial 
a character as shall be suited to and be 
justified by the character and condition of 
the lands demised, and to cause to be 
included a covenant to that effect in the 
lease; and said security shall not be waived 
or surrendered until said covenant shall 
have actually been substantially — per- 
formed; and until that time shall remain 
in the hands of said trustees to insure the 
performance by the lessee of all the cove- 
nants and obligations of the lessee or 
lessees under the lease; and the lease shall 
contain covenants for the payment of 
rent and taxes, assessments and repairs, 
and the upholding of the buildings, and for 
the benefit of the lessor such as are usual 
for building leases; and rent may be re- 
served at a fixed sum for the entire term of 
a demise or otherwise at the discretion of 
the trustees. 

“Tt is my will and I direct that invest- 
ments be made with reference to the 
security of the trust fund rather than of 
interest or income to be derived from it, 
and that where real and personal property 
have been given in trust, a proper propor- 
tion be maintained between them. It has 
been my general intention to keep at least 
half of my property in real estate and the 
rest in personal property; but in this par- 
ticular my trustees are to exercise their 
own discretion and act in each case as may 
under such circumstances seem best to 
them.” 
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a part of the site of Marshall Field & Co.'s 
store (the estate’s interest in) Marshall 
Field & Co. is only that of a landlord and 
a stockholder). As other opportunities arose, 
more parcels were bought or exchanged 
and land was leased out for long periods 
with provision for improvements. The 
estate made no major sales and while its 
operations were confined to downtown 
central property, they represented diversi 
fied types of investments. 

In 1922 the estate started to complete 
the assemblage in fee simple of the entire 
site of Marshall Field & Co.'s store. For 
one 48x15034 fee under the store which 
paid $13,000 annually on a long-term lease, 
the estate exchanged a fee paying $20,000, 
Other accumulations were made and in 
1924 the operation was completed. At that 
time Marshall Field & Co. was occupying 
the properties of the store and its Annex 
(more popularly called the Marshall Field 
men’s store) under a lease expiring in 1937 
at an annual rental of $1,587,550. The 
estate sold the main. store building to 
Marshall Field & Co. for $8,770,600) and 


the annex for $3,229,490. A new rental 





Underwood & Underwood 


Marshall Field Ill 


schedule was drawn up. Under its terms 
Marshall Field & Co. agreed to pay the 
following net annual rental for the 384x341 
retail store block: $768,000 for 13. yrs., 
$810,800 for seven yrs., $853,000 for 20 
yrs., $896,400 for 20 yrs., $949,200 for 20 
yrs. and $982,000 for the remaining 19 yrs. 
This annual average rental of $889,515, 
capitalized on a 5 per cent basis, repre 
sented a leasing value of $17,798,305, or 
$153.93 a sq. ft. For the Annex a similar 
type of lease with an average rental value 
of $152,909, or a leasing value of $140.65 a 
sq. ft. was made. While these figures were 
considered low at the time they were ap- 
proved of by the court. It was generally 
considered that the estate was willing to 
accept such terms in deference to the great 
value which had accrued to the property as 
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(Reading from left to right): Ward Farnsworth, manager 
of the wholesale and manufacturing properties, formerly 
with Gordon Strong & Co. and with Harley Clarke's man- 
agement organization; C. J. Weitzel, comptroller of the estate 
and one of the key men in tts administrative branch; Frank 
VI. Whiston, formerly with the pioneer real estate firm of 


a result of its occupancy and development 
by the store. While many estates have 
been bothered by store tenants demanding 
reductions in recent years, it is not thought 
that any such negotiations have occurred 
between The Estate of Marshall Field and 
Marshall Field & Co. 

During the past decade, operations of 
the estate have been fewer but larger. In 
January, 1926, the trustees purchased the 
Home Insurance Building, together with a 
small adjoining building for $3,250,000. 
This rounded out the site of the Field 
Building. Part of the site had been occupied 
by the Merchants Loan and Trust Build- 
ing, which was one of Marshall Field's 
personal investments. Other small holdings 
in the block had been acquired from time 
to time. Among them was the purchase in 
1922 from the Insull interests for $700,000 
of the former home of the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. 

Another major operation was the con- 





in investigaling commillee appointed by the Field Estate 
examined the Home Insurance Co. Building during its demoli- 
tion to weigh the claims thal it was the first U.S. skyscraper. 
Their decision was in the affirmative, as a bronze tablet in the 
Field Building lobby tells. Pointing to the column is A. VN. 


Rebori of Rebort & Wentworth. 
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SOME OF THE 659 EMPLOYES OF THE ESTATE OF 
Dibblee and Manierre, now manager of the Pittsfield Build- 
ing, formerly manager of the Conway Building; H. O. Bailey, 
manager of the Conway Building after many years of experi- 
ence in Loop rental campaigns; Gardner Brown, assistant to 
Trustee Richardson; A. J. Parkin, manager of the Marshall 
Field Garden Apartments, with 622 units to keep filled. 





Field Flag-raising: Archilect Howard J. 


White (left) and Trustee Richardson. 








MARSHALL FIELD 


struction of the 38-story Pittsfield Building. 
This structure, for which Graham, Ander- 
son, Probst & White were the architects, 
was named after the Massachusetts city 
where Marshall Field obtained his first job 
after leaving Conway, Mass. Work on the 
$4,000,000 building, which is across the 
street from the Marshall Field Annex, 
started in 1926. 

In November, 1927, the estate launched 
on its most unusual enterprise. Through 
consolidation of 75 individual parcels, the 
estate acquired the two-block site of what 
is now the $4,000,000 Marshall Field 
Garden Apartments. This development 
houses 622 white families at an average 
rental of $9.57 a room. Andrew J. Thomas 
was the architect for the Garden Apart- 
ments, and they were chiefly the idea of 
Marshall Field ITT. 

Depression has of course threatened the 
estate. Long-term leases have had to be 
canceled, property has been handed back 





In the Marshall Field Garden Apartments are 622 units of 
from 3% lo 5 rooms, renting at an average price of $9.57 a 
room. During last spring’s renting season, Manager Parkin 
reported that inquiries were greater than at any time since 
1929. The Garden Apartments recently installed its own 


school for small children. 
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and rent rolls have rolled downhill. But as 
a result of the increasing number of proper- 
ties which it has had to handle, the 
estate has built up one of Chicago's most 
closely knit real estate organizations. The 
estate’s own managers are in charge of each 
of its properties, with individual managers 
in charge of each of its larger buildings. 
Nobody in Chicago would be surprised if 
the Field Building failed to earn a profit on 
the investment it operates immediately. 
Least surprised surely would be the estate’s 
trustees. Papers which hailed the decision 
to go ahead with the building as evidence 
that the estate thought business was recov- 
ering were probably wrong. This huge in- 
vestment in tan- 
gibles can be 
construed only 
one way. The 
Estate of Mar- 
shall Field must 
feel that Marshall 
Field was reason- 
ing soundly when 
he wanted half of 
his wealth in real 
estate, regardless 
of income. And 
they must have 
felt that 1931, 
1932, 1933, were 
good years in 
which to invest 
in steel, and stone 
and wood and 
labor. The rise 
in construction 





A costs which has 
Pittsfield Building already reached 
83 per cent of 


1926’s average is the first evidence that 
they were right. 
see 

Notes on the Field Building. The 
National Association of Building Owners 
and Managers reported last month in Sky- 
scraper Management that there is a 28.60 
per cent vacancy in Chicago office space, 
against a national average of 26.91.* The 
610,000 sq. ft. of space still under construc- 
tion in the Field Building will add about 2 
per cent to Chicago's available floor space. 


To the right is Rob- 
erl Carpenter, Man- 
ager of the Field 
Building. Mr. Car- 
penter joined _ the 
Field Estate in 
1928 as manager of 
the Conway Build- 
ing. Since 1931 
he has given his 
entire time to the 
Field Building. 
Prior to 1928 he was 
for seven years with 
the Continental Illi- 
nots National Bank 
Building. 
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The rental situation however has dis- 
counted this and Chicago space is now said 
to be selling at firm prices. General quota- 
tion in the Field Building is $3 a sq. ft. 

A prominent part in the Field rental 
campaign will be played by an exceedingly 
handsome book entitled ‘‘ The Field Build- 
ing’’ which was prepared by Hayes, Loeb 
& Co., public relations counsels. Artistically 
illustrated and printed, the book is con- 
sidered the best of its kind. About 7,500 
copies of this book will be mailed to pro- 
spective tenants, in and out of Chicago. It 
tells of some of the following rental features 
(for a more detailed account of mechanical 
details, see pages 443 to 450): 

Heating. Only Chicago building 
enclosed radiation throughout. Heating 
units flush with walls. Both coal and oil 
furnaces, the oil burners making possible 
unusually quick heating in case of a sudden 
drop in temperature in spring or autumn. 

Drinking Water. Fountain units in each 
office. Filtered, cooled, distilled, aerated, 
remineralized water, conveyed through tin- 
lined pipes, always available instantane- 
ously. Fountains of modern design with 
metal trim. 

Electricity. Only building in Chicago to 
have alternating current (supplied by 
special arrangement with the Common- 
wealth Edison Co.). 

Air Conditioning. Basement 
four floors air conditioned throughout. Only 
building in Chicago to have complete air 
conditioning. Manager Carpenter feels that 
air conditioning will relieve to a very great 
extent the usual difficulty of renting the 
third and fourth floors. 

Vault. Although Chicago's: five great 
banks are within a block of the Field Build- 
ing, the Illinois banking law prohibits banks 
from having branch offices. For a con- 
venience to its financial tenants (which will 
probably be in the majority), the building 
will maintain safety deposit vaults of its 
own. 

Offices. Walnut trim with walls tinted a 
warm buff. Hard maple floors. Aluminum 
window frames, semi-indirect lighting. 


with 


and first 


* Highest vacancies: Battle Creek with 40 per cent, 
San Antonio with 39.80; lowest vacancies: Charleston 
with 11.30, Lafayette, Ind., with 11.50; nearest to aver- 
age: Hartford and Houston, 
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A NEW CHAIRMAN 
accelerates the H.O.L.C. and the 


Home Loan Banks. 


EasycoinG old William Francis Stevenson 
stepped down from his post as Chairman of 
the Home Loan Bank and of the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation early last month. 
His shoes are being filled by former Vice- 
Chairman John H. Fahey, Massachusetts 
businessman, former publisher (Manchester 
Mirror, Boston Traveler, New York Evening 
Post) and War-time president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Chairman Stevenson called his resigna 
tion a 
to bea member of the boards of both organ 


“rotation of office’ and will continue 


izations, but Washington observers felt sure 
that no wheel of luck is likely to 
lumbering Mr. Stevenson back into the 
Mayor ot 
Bill” 


Hoover-created 


rotate 
chairmanships. Once Cheraw, 
S. C., “Steamboat 
made chief of the 
Loan Bank after he 
gress, his friends feeling that the Bank was 


Stevenson was 
Home 


was defeated for Con 


important chiefly as a comfortable deposi- 
tory for worthy political hold-overs. As soon 
as the H.O.L.C.’s organization started, it 
was seen that Chairman Stevenson was too 
weighted by political shackles to handle this 
big corporation with 12,000 employes and 
208 branch offices. The larger share of the 
Mr. Fahey while 


(in whose office were two 


burden was carried by 
Mr. Stevenson 
in-law 
secretary, A. E. 
as “Two-job Hutch” because of a past 


and whose — personal 


Hutchinson, is 


secretaries 
known 


record of doubling political posts) tried 
in vain to halt the march of political plum- 
snatchers. 

The new chairman ts aggressive and cap- 
able. He is widely known in business and 
financial circles and may be able to drum up 
more interest in the H.O.L.C. bonds. Last 
month however these bonds continued to 
sell at a discount of over 15 per cent despite 
regarding their 
numerous 


numerous proclamations 
fundamental worth 
ances that the market in them would soon 


be broadened. The failure of financial in 


and assur 


stitutions to be more enthusiastic over these 
bonds has of course been the chief thing 
which has bedeviled the H.O.L.4 
inception. Last month some observers still 
felt that 
agitate for the Government to guarantee 
the principal of the H.O.L.C 
addition to the interest, a deed which would 


". since its 


when Congress meets it will 


bonds in 


speed the success of the H.O.L.C. as well as 
dismay all other creditors of the U.S. 
Other bedevilmentsafflicting the H.O.L.C. 
have included a large number of applica 
tions from people who are not in distress 
and a smaller number of applications from 
people who are in distress but totally in- 
eligible to receive aid. While the number 


abl 








of transactions actually completed remains 
small in relation to the half million or so 
distressed home owners, encouragement 
was to be found last month in the steady 
acceleration of the H.O.L.C.'s operations. 
The week ended November 17th found the 
H.O.L.C.’s ledgers in the following condition: 


Loans closed 9,199 
Loans closed, value $26,032,935 
Loans closed, av. value $2,829 
Tentative approvals 142,652 
Tentative approvals, value. $402,782,729 
Rejected before appraisal 29,301 
Rejected before appraisal 

value $136,023,888 
Rejected before appraisal, 

av. value $4,642 
Rejected after appraisal 13,873 
Rejected after appraisal, 

value $53,000,680 
Rejected after appraisal, av. 

value $3,847 


Ilome Loan Banks. In contrast to the 
H.O.L.C., which issues its bonds in ex- 
change for actual home mortgages, or may 
sell its bonds for cash and buy mortgages, 
the Federal Home Loan Banks were created 
to provide aid from the top down by lending 
money to member institutions engaged in 
home finance. Although they started to 
function in October, 1932, the twelve re- 
gional Home Loan Banks were exceedingl 
slow in actually advancing funds. It was 
over a month before a single cent was 
loaned and by last March their advances 
came to only $13,402,441. Recently, how- 
ever, there have been indications that the 
muchly criticized system is finally accom- 
plishing something. On October 10 actual 
loans were up to $70,028,318 and on Novem- 
ber 23 they were $81,777,855. 

Ten of the twelve banks were recently 
said to be operating at a profit. The pride 
of-the-system last month was the Fifth 
District Bank at Cincinnati, whose terri 
tory includes Ohio (with such sorely trou- 
bled mortgage spots as Toledo, Cleveland), 
Kentucky and Tennessee. This bank was 
not only the first to pay a dividend on its 
capital (2 per cent), but last month used 
up its $16,000,000 resources and obtained 
a $3,000,000 loan from other Regional 
Banks which thus far have been less for 
tunate in finding worthy borrowers with 
worthy collateral. 

The success of the Cincinnati Bank led 
the Home Loan Bank Board to predict that 
it will soon attempt to issue some bonds. 
These bonds would probably bear a 5'% per 
cent coupon and would be backed bv: 1) 
Notes of borrowing members to the full 
amount of their loans; 2) A deposit in trust 
of diversified home mortgages equal to 190 
per cent of the bond issue and not to exceed 
40 per cent of the appraisal of the under 
lying property; 3) The entire resources of 
the system, involving the joint and several 
liability of the twelve Regional Banks. 
General opinion of bond experts was that a 
small issue would be tried at first and might 
have a fairly good reception. But with 
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H.O.L.C. and Federal Land Bank bonds at 
substantial discounts, any large-scale flota- 
tion of Home Loan Bank paper seemed a 
remote possibility, even should the other 
eleven banks use up their funds and the 
RFC be forced to take up its subscriptions 
to the capital stock of the system in full. 
The system's last statement showed that 
the Government still has unpaid subscrip- 
tions to $67,371,000 worth of capital stock, 
indicating that the system can ease the na- 
tion's mortgage situation by at least that 
amount before the marketability of its 
bonds becomes an issue of vital importance 
in its program. 

Federal Savings and Loan Associations. 
Said Chairman Fahey last month: “ Due to 
the practical withdrawal of many insurance 





Underwood & Underwood 


Home-saver Fahey 


companies and commercial banks from the 
home finance field, hundreds of thousands 
of American homes from now on must be 
financed through other existing institutions 
which are in a position to extend loans of 
sufficiently long term to meet actual credit 
conditions.” 

Occasion of his statement was the an- 
nouncement that the Federal Home Loan 
Board had approved charters for twenty 
Federal Savings and Loan Associations in 
seven States and that 86 others had re- 
ceived preliminary approval. The Gov- 
ernment believes that building and loan 
associations and other lending institutions 
eligible to membership in the Home Loan 
Bank system are the “other existing insti- 
tutions”’ which must carry the chief burden 
of home financing of the future. Federal 
Associations are ones which local interests 
form in “communities in which home 
financing facilities are now lacking and sec- 
tions in which existing institutions are 
unable through lack of capital to meet cur- 
rent needs for home credit.’’ They will be 
supervised by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
system and have access to Federal funds 
through the issuance of preferred stock, 





which can be sold only to the U. S. and its 
agents. 

Federal Associations are what the Home 
Loan Bank Board thinks is an ideal build- 
ing and loan association. They can lend 85 
per cent of their funds on homes or com- 
bined homes and business property, pro- 
vided that no one loan exceeds $20,000 or is 
on property within 50 miles of the Associa- 
tion’s place of business. The other 15 per 
cent may be invested in loans on other im- 
proved property any distance away. All 
loans must be first mortgages. The Associa- 
tion may borrow only 10 per cent of the 
amount paid in on its shares except that it 
may borrow up to 35 per cent from the 
Home Loan Bank to which it belongs. All 
loans must be monthly amortized loans 
running from five to 20 years. 


AN EXCLUSIVE AGENCY 


is established in Boston by Amer- 
ican Houses, Inc. 


New England has furnished U. S. archi- 
tecture with many a traditional form; yet 
the Yankee directness of the New England 
house — built with small windows because 
only glazed paper was at hand, stoutly 
built of wood because wood was plentiful — 
is not far from the philosophy of the man 
who builds or buys a house of steel today. 

Into tradition-bound New England last 
month went Robert W. McLaughlin with 
his mass-produced steel houses. Prefabri- 
cated houses in four standard plans, varying 
in size from a one room and bath unit with 
folding bed and kitchenette to twelve or four- 
teen rooms, were put on sale in Boston, and 
the new Boston dealers of American Houses, 
Inc., were Taylor & Burchard, Inc., which 
filed incorporation papers with the Massa- 
chusetts Secretary of State October 16 last. 

Since his graduation in 1927 from Wil- 
liams College, where he was circulation 
manager for The Purple Cow, Frederick B. 
Taylor, son of a Waltham minister, has 
been selling bonds. Last month when he 
went into the steel house business along 
with him went Thomas H. Burchard, Cor- 
nell °32, son of a Boston insurance agent. 
Edward M. Rowe, young Boston lawyer, is 
signed as clerk of the corporation, and 
Lorimer B. Slocum, an advertising man, is a 
director. 

The incorporation papers (which declare 
‘act as distributor 
finance 


the organization may 
and/or agent and/or dealer 
and arrange for financing ... deal in 
contracts . buy, sell and hold land for 
itself or others 
materials, supplies and equipment by road, 
rail, steam, truck, air or water’’) list as an 
asset the new firm’s “exclusive agency’ 
relationship to American Houses, Inc., the 
New York firm whose line of houses is de- 
signed by Holden, McLaughlin & Asso- 
ciates.* Taylor & Burchard, Inc., now do- 


transport necessary 


* American Houses, Inc., and its houses were described 
in THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, April. 








ing business in Waltham but soon to have 
. Boston office, will be dealers for all 
New England territory except Connecticut, 
which is being sold by New York. In Welles- 
ey energetic Dealer Taylor plans to erect 
his first house which will be put on exhibi- 
tion, perhaps sold. 

American Houses makes a substantial 
sroduct, having light steel frames which are 
sealed into walls of insulating material 
faced with fire-resistant asbestos cement. 
Into this is incorporated the color of the 
house in order to eliminate the necessity of 
painting as well as reducing the fire hazard. 
Standard equipment provides for modern 
heating, humidification and air circulation. 
The cost per room is said to be below that 
of the usual well-made home, because of 





Dealer Taylor 


the standardization of materials and low 
erection expense. The time required for 
building is also shortened to from four to 
six weeks. 

At the present time the company has 
throughout the country a dozen houses in 
various stages of construction. Ones near 
New York are at Morristown, N. J., and 
Oyster Bay, L. I. Other dealers beside 
Boston’s: Don Hall, Inc., of Houston, Tex., 
and C. C. Daley of Orlando, Fla. 


Built for George Ap- 
pleton by American 
Houses, Inc., this 
house has sir double 
bedrooms, two baths 
and a two-car garage. 
Exterior: soft while, 
with aluminum cop- 
ing and pilasters, 
blue windows and 
doors, Cost: $12,000. 
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BIRDS OF A FEATHER 


are flocking to the Rockefeller 
Center. One feather: PEDAC. 


Rentinc men have long known that a 
cloak and suit tenant brings other cloak and 
suiters, that one stock broker follows an- 
other. But never before had this form of 
leasing been so exploited as in Rockefeller 
Center. With a British Building to lure 
Dunhill, Yardley and dozens of other Anglo- 
American firms, French and Italian build- 
ings to magnetize their countrymen, 
N. B. C. to draw the radio trade, Standard 
Oil to pioneer oil men into the building, 
Rockefeller Center has become a group of 
centers within a center. 

PEDAC is a case in point. Hugh Robert- 
son, the promoting member of Rockefeller 
Center’s general managers Todd, Robertson 
& Todd once planned to have an arts 
building adjoining the still very pending 
new Metropolitan Opera House. 

Last spring Nelson Rockefeller heard 
that interior decorator Paul MacAlister was 
contemplating a similar decorative arts 
center in a Madison Avenue penthouse. 
Friends brought them together, and early 
this fall the Permanent Exhibition of 
Decorative Arts and Crafts (PEDAC) was 
opened on the tenth floor of Rockefeller 
Center’s behemoth, the RCA Building. 

PEDAC leased the entire floor, 18,000 
sq. ft. of space (12,000 of which is usable) 
for eight years. Thrown in with it they got 
5,000 sq. ft. of terrace for nothing, from 
which they expect to draw revenue. PEDAC 
is run not by the building but 
ganizer MacAlister. He has divided his 
floor area into two sections, one for ex- 
hibition, the other for offices of decorators 


by or- 


and service organizations which have no 
products to sell. 

Thirty-six exhibitors and office tenants 
have signed fabric, rug, lamp, 
paint, glass manufacturers, woodworkers, 
sculptors, decorators and the American 
Institute of Interior Decorators. Biggest 
job landed by exhibitor so far: photo 
murals for N. B. C. foyer by Drix Duryea 
through his PEDAC lobby murals. 

Exhibit area is divided into sections and 
units, the most expensive being a 20 x 20 ft. 


leases — 





Bernard Hoffman 
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enclosure, with or without a door, for $1,558 
vearly. Wall units for rug and fabric dis 
plays 20 ft. long extending not more than 
18 in. from the wall rent for $870. Window 
rents range from $75 to $100 yearly. 

The general public is not permitted on 
PEDAC’s floor, nor are representatives of 
exhibiting firms permitted to sell from their 
displays. Architects and decorators may 
take clients around and them 
rugs, drapes, wallpapers and accessories 
A thousand architects and decorators had 
joined PEDAC by November 15, and were 
visiting the showroomsat arate of 75 perday. 

With this as a central attraction, space 
leasers of the RCA Building are concen 


suggest to 


trating part of their efforts to bringing 
manufacturers of decorative products into 
the building. Many 
tenants have been reported. 


prospects, but no 


SEARS, ROEBUCK 


retires from 75 per cent of its 
home construction business. 


For nineteen years the home construction 
division of Sears, Roebuck & Co. operated 
at a profit. But since September, 1931, it 
has incurred huge losses. Last month the 
operations of this department were cur 
tailed by an estimated 75 per cent with the 
abandonment of all 


home construction 


operations except in suburban. territory 
around New York City. The company, 
however, will building 
materials throughout the nation. The home 


continue to. sell 


construction division's activities have never 
extended south of the Ohio or west of the 
Mississippi, and while even last year its 
sales were in the neighborhood of $4,000,000 
they represented less than two per cent of 
the company’s total business. For the fiscal 
period from December 31, 1931, to January 
28, 1933, sales declined more than 40 per 
cent from the previous period, registering 
a net loss of $1,154,985. 

The fact that Sears can find no institu- 
tion which will rediscount the mortgages 
it customarily takes from home buyers was 
said to have brought about the readjust- 
ment. At the first of this year the company 
held $10,000,000 in mortgages (THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, May). The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company granted a 
three-year maturity extension on $30,000,- 
000 of the company’s mortgages which it 
bought under a repurchase agreement. 


+ Last month Johns-Manville voted the 
regular $1.75 quarterly payment on its 
preferred, plus a payment to make up for 
the arrears incurred April and July 1. This 
leaves the October 1 dividend still in arrears. 
A total of $393,750 was 


three payments. 


+ Late last month Holland Furnace Co. 
reported for the half-year ended on Septem- 
ber 30. Result: net $142,701 
against a net loss of over a million dollars 


involved in the 


pre fit of 


in the same six months of 1932. 
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BACK-YARD OIL WELLS 


are not welcomed by Oklahoma City’s realtors. A charter 


amendment to halt them is proposed. 


Five vears ago a gusher blew in three 
miles southeast of Oklahoma City, opening 
what became one of the nation’s major oil 
fields. As everybody knows, the wealth 
represented by the crude which has flowed 
from this field (to date: 161,000,000 bbls.) 
has been an enormous boon to Oklahoma 
City and the State of which it is the capital. 
Sut litthe has been said about the vast 
amount of trouble which the field has 
caused to Oklahoma City real estate in- 
terests. 

Last month oil-caused strife was being 
waged hotter than ever. The battle line was 
drawn over the question of how far into the 
city proper the oil fields should be allowed 
to extend. First shot in this conflict was 
hred in January, 1929, when the City Coun- 
cil prohibited drilling anywhere within city 
limits. Four months later however this 
restriction was modified and further re- 
visions from time to time allowed the field 
to creep northwards until by last June it 
occupied some ten square miles of residen- 





\% 
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Realty Board President, Oklahoma City 


tial and business property, or about one 
quarter of the city’s entire area. Derricks 
have reared their crownblocks in thickly 
populated areas and within a stone's throw 
of warehouses and wholesale buildings. They 
are plainly visible from the windows of 
office buildings and from the business sec- 
tions of some of the city’s most important 
thoroughfares (First Street, Main Street. 
Grand Avenue 

Cause of the renewed trouble last month 
was the success of a new well two miles 
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north of the old field. Its owner is Frank 
Russell, a youthful looking, individualistic 
operator still in his early 30’s who came to 
Oklahoma City from Alabama four years 
ago with $400 and is now considered a 
millionaire. He is a bitter opponent of 
production proration and has never lost a 
final decision on one of his cases. Last 
summer when he started drilling opera- 
tions in the new area he exclaimed: ‘‘ Noth- 
ing can stop me from drilling out there. 
I am going to put 1,500 men to work 
and turn loose millions of dollars in this 
town.” 

His bet was the No. 1 Highley Well, 
across the street from city limits, about 
3,000 ft. from the capitol and less than 
2,500 ft. from the Governor’s mansion On 
September 27 the well, to quote from a 
morning newspaper the following day, 
“blew bailer out of the hole and sprayed oil 
and mud over a small area at noon, while 
drillers were bailing at 2,800 ft. The flow 
was turned into the slush pits and before it 
was cleaned the hole bridged.” 

On hand when the well blew in were 
Operator Russell and a crowd of spectators. 
The latter were treated to an excited out- 
burst on the part of Operator Russell and a 
keg of beer on the part of a man who owned 
a royalty nearby. When gas began to show 
Russell asked, ‘“‘ Does she look good boys? 
If she’s a duster, I’m going to throw the 
cards away.”’ Then, when the crude shot to 
the crown and sprayed its owner's new suit, 
he shouted: ‘Think of it! A quarter of 
a million dollars in that hole... . My 
geologists told me to stop because I was 
running too low; the supply men demanded 
money on the barrel head, and nobody 
would give me a thing except the Governor 
and he wanted to give me Hell. . . . Boy, I 
need to sell that oil, for I need pork chops 
out at my house and my employes need the 
do-re-me.”’ 

Pleasing as was this discovery to Opera- 
tor Russell, it threatened a major crisis in 
Oklahoma City’s extension struggle. Be- 
tween the No. 1 Highley and the Oklahoma 
City Field is some $15,000,000 worth of 
property. It includes the exclusive Culbert- 
son Heights and Lincoln Terrace residen- 
tial sections (where sometimes thin sprays 
of oil are wafted from the City field); the 
State University Medical School; the 
University Hospital and the Crippled 
Children’s Hospital. In addition, geologists 
feel that the field may extend half-a-mile to 
the north and sufficiently to the west so that 
its richest area may be under the State 
Capitol. 

Chief reason why real estate interests 





wish the oil fields kept out is that few wells 
have production sufficient to compensate 
for the destruction of value they cause, 
especially at present crude prices. The 
Oklahoma City Real Estate Board, headed 
by aggressive S. Kellam Shield, plans a hard 
fight against further extension within city 
limits while Operator Russell, holding 
leases on about 700 acres between the two 
fields, is fighting in the courts for the right 
to complete two test wells begun in that 
territory but halted by the Governor's 
order. 





November coincidence * 


Realtor Shield estimates that a square 
block in this section of Oklahoma City is 
worth $400,000 and that the average oil 
recovery would not be worth over $450,000, 
even with oil at $3 a bbl., or almost three 
times the present price. Property owners 
receive only a royalty, which usually brings 
them but 12% per cent of the oil's sales 
price. In open country and blighted dis- 
tricts, oil wells can pay property owners 
handsomely, but in Oklahoma City much 
doubt is felt as to whether the income from 
wells in the residential sections which have 
already been opened to oil has come at all 
near compensating for the complete de- 
struction of values. A sign of how building 
moneymen felt at what was happening was 
Mr. Shield’s statement that mortgage com- 
panies have already refused to lend any 
money on the property between the new 
well and the City field. 

In addition to the flight of value and 
mortgage money from city real estate used 
for oil, fire insurance becomes prohibitive 
on homes near an oil well. It was reported in 
Oklahoma City last month that the exclu- 
sive homes in the Lincoln Terrace and 
Culbertson Heights districts were already 
being eyed askance by underwriters. Okla- 
homa City has vivid memories of great oil 
fires. For thirteen days in March, 1930, a 
Sinclair-Amerada well burned, with some 
100,000,000 cu. ft. of gas a day as fuel. Then 
came the great Mary-Sudik fire which 
threatened the entire field, spraying the 
entire city with oil, and caused the Fire 
Chief to order all windows to be closed. 
Since the Oklahoma City Field was opened, 


* The building in the foreground is owned and operated 
by the Southwestern Bell Co. It is 16 stories high and was 
built in 1928. I. R. Timlin of St. Louis was the architect. 
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69 fires have occurred in it and the fire de- 
partment has answered 345 calls. 

Many people feel that there is in reality 
little fire danger from an oil well and Opera- 
tor Russell scouted the fire danger when his 
No. 1 Highley came in. Said he, “It’s just as 
safe to drill in the city as out in the middle 
of a big cow pasture. Look at California.” 
Yet last month the impossibly dramatic 
happened. Four days after the new Russell 
well came in, his No. 1 Reno, in the Okla- 
homa City Field, caught fire. While several 
hundred men struggled to close the main 
gate and streaked over the city, Operator 
Russell blamed the fire on incendiarism and 
claimed that the fire department was in- 
efficient. But to anti-extensionists the blaze 
seemed proof enough that it was impossible 
to mix oil wells and homes. 

The question of whether or not to extend 
the oil fields plays a large part in Oklahoma 
City politics. In April, 1933, a new mayor, 
Clarence J. Blinn, and a new City Council 
were elected on an implied if not expressed 
pledge against further extensions. In June a 
small extension was voted with the idea of 
rounding out the existing zone. A recall of 
the mayor was demanded and obtained. 
Even before the No. 1 Highley came in a 
majority of members of the City Council 
were on record as being against further 
extension. Last month they unanimously 
voted to prohibit any extension at all until 
the people have voted on a proposed charter 
amendment. This amendment would pro- 
vide that no well could be drilled out of 
existing zones without a popular vote, the 
cost of the vote to be paid by the aspirant 
driller. In most circles it was felt that the 
passage of this amendment will prevent 
further extension for many years and pro- 
tect real estate values. 


WITHOUT COMMENT 


TuereE are instances to show that the 
customary allowance for obsolescence is too 
low and not infrequently a board of direc- 
tors is unwilling to undertake new struc- 
tures and new equipment because of values 
still carried on the books.”’ Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, journal of the 
American Chemical Society. 


‘“Pecora’s going to have me down at 
Washington on our housing loan. What’ll I 
get out of that? A lot of free national adver- 
tising, I suppose. 

“Certain of the authorities in Washing- 
ton should cease their meticulous scrutinies, 
brace up against their terror of possible 
investigation and step into the spirit of the 
President and of the National Recovery 
ae 

“Why are we constructing twelve-story 
buildings, instead of six-story buildings? 


BUILDING + MONEY 


Because the cost of land anywhere, whether 
in lower Manhattan or any other place in 
the world, is rendered less expensive a room 
a month for the tenant by building twelve 
stories on it rather than six. In that way you 
make your land cheap. Any real estate man 
knows that but they don’t know it in 
Washington vet.” Fred F. French. 
ess 

“In the food lines of business average 
chain store rent exceeds by more than 75 
per cent the average rent paid by independ- 
ent stores. In the variety field, chain rents 
are more then double the average reported 
by the few independent stores in the field. 


exceed the average of independent stores by 
about 50 per cent, while chain department 
twice as much rent as 
the 


stores pay almost 


independent stores. Comparison of 


average chain and independent rent to 
gether with the sales data shows that the 
chains can pay distinctly higher rents than 
independents without incurring a dispro 
portionate expense burden, on account of 


This 
means they have generally superior loca 


their higher average sales per store 


tions and several instances were reported of 
chain stores displacing independent tenants 
because of the rent paid.” Federal Trade 
Commission reporting to the Senate on 
“The Chain Store in the Small Town.” 


Dry goods and apparel chain store rentals 


ALL SPECIFICATIONS THE SAME 
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... but are they? 


"ow can specify details up to a certain point. You can tabulate 


and compare quantities, capacities and sizes...and prove to 
yourself that all specifications are equal. But can you tabulate 
‘‘beneath-the-surface” workmanship and materials? Can you 
tabulate years of experience and intensive research? Can you 
tabulate lower maintenance expense, longer life, greater de- 
pendability, and overall plant efficiency? Can you tabulate a 
factory trained field organization in which you can concentrate 
full responsibility for sound engineering, correct installation 
and proper functioning of the completed plant in the years to 


come? If you can...you will arrive at the true measure of value. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION + YORK + PENNSYLVANIA 
REFRIGERATION «= AIR CONDITIONING 


MILK & ICE CREAM PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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WASHINGTON IS A-BUZZ 


with NRActivity, and Capital City real estate gets the 


benefit. 


Is 1931, shortly after President Hoover 
got his office air conditioned, a New York 
Times correspondent declared: ‘* Washing- 
ton at this writing seems about the most 
depressed city in the United States and not 
the least sad among the sad cities of the 
world.”’ 

A whole year later, as everywhere, things 
were in a still sorrier state. Building con- 
tracts for the District of Columbia fell 
off $11,582,544 from 1931, despite the fact 
that permits last year were for over 2,000 
buildings to 1931’s 1,743; indicating the 
great drop in the cost of materials and 
labor. 

Meantime Washington's mammoth De- 
partment of Commerce Building was fin- 
ished and when moving day was over the 
Government had relinquished 243,638 sq. 
ft. of space in Washington office buildings 

an amount sufficient to send rents tum- 
bling and many buildings into bankruptcy. 

Washington home owners had no troubles 
until long after the depression had hit hard 
other for three years 
Government payrolls stayed at prosperity 
levels. But when salaries were cut, reaction 
a natural 


in cities because 


came quickly. ‘ Doubling up,” 
result, was intensified 
many had come from other cities to live 
with relations who had stable Federal jobs. 
Rather then lose their homes some families 
rented them, sought cheaper quarters for 
themselves. The rental became 
chaotic when apartment houses, facing a 


because already 


situation 


concerted clamor for lower rents and con- 
tract cancellations, unwisely refused to 
treat with their Instituting 
probe, the Senate District Committee cross- 


tenants. a 
questioned many a member of the Washing- 
ton Real Estate Board, which it charged 
had kept the cost of housing artificially 
afterward Chairman 


high; and Capper 


proudly blared he had reduced Washing- 
ton’s rent bill $1,500,000 “and possibly two 
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or three times that amount.” 

There was added unrest as a new ad- 
ministration, always a disrupting force at 
the capital, approached. 

Then suddenly Washington's fourteen 
banks shut tight. 

At the first of this year all that Washing- 
ton could possibly boast of was her record 
number of architects employed.* Stricken, 
the city got a renovize campaign under way 
just before gray March 4. Thereafter destiny 
brought to the capital of the U.S. more real 
estate activity than has been anywhere seen 
in five long years. 

ss s 

Washington building moneymien had not 
been asleep during the catastasis. The 
District of Columbia Bankers Association, 
for instance, fell in spiritedly with the ren- 
ovize drive, setting up a $500,000 fund 
from which home owners could borrow $500 
each for making repairs. In one of a series of 
‘dealing with the revival of build- 
ing construction with particular reference to 
Washington” which ran last month in the 
Washington Post the Association's Presi- 
dent George O. Vass wrote as follows: 

“The mortgage difficulties of our closed 
banks have reflected undue discredit on the 
large volume of first mortgage investments 
that have stood up during the depression. 
Records of the three largest life insurance 
companies for 1932 show that their mort- 


‘ 


articles 


gage investments earned a higher rate of 
return than did their bond investments.t 
‘Large life insurance companies,” said 
Banker Vass, “regard Washington property 
as the best in the nation for security of in- 
vestment. The records of five of the seven 
largest companies in the country operating 
in the District show why this is so. Informa- 
tion was obtained from three of these com- 


*Of the 125 members of the Washington Chapter of 
the A. L. A., 33 are now on the Government payroll. 

tMetropolitan’s by one-tenth of one per cent; those of 
Prudential and New York Life by half of one per cent. 


This is the $17,- 
200,000 Department 
of Commerce Build- 
ing, which released 
243,638 sq. ft. of 
office space rented in 
Washington — build- 
ings during 1932, 
a fifth of the total 
space rented by the 
Government through- 
out the cily. 
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panies regarding all mortgage investments 
in the District. Two which furnished data 
are large investors in the home mortgage 
field.” One company reported its complete 
mortgage investment record. The other four 
reported to Mr. Vass as of September 1. 
The picture of building money difficulties in 
the District of Columbia: 
General Mortgages Home Morlgages 
(3 companies (2 companies 
with average with average 
investment ot investment ot 
$13,600,000) $8,750,000) 
Interest in default. 4% 1%% 
Foreclosures 2% 2% * 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board figures 
on foreclosures the country over by repre- 
sentative leading 
January 1, 1933, were: all mortgages, seven 
and eight-tenths per cent; home mortgages, 
five and one-tenth per cent. 

Salvoed Banker Vass: ‘‘From the data 
presented I do not think it immoderate to 
say that a sound first mortgage on good 
Washington real estate is exceptionally 


insurance companies 


desirable.” 

Office buildings are buzzing in Washing- 
ton, with every industry in the U. S. keep- 
ing watch on the Potomac. The record of 
the Investment Building, as reported by 
President W. C. Miller of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards in the 
Washington Post’s articles, is typical. It has 
rented 101 rooms since the first of the year 
of which more than half were let since July 
1. Nineteen rooms were rented to trade 
associations. Eighteen rooms were taken by 
attorneys representing business interests 
affected by codes. Four rooms were leased 
to manufacturers’ representatives engaged 
in observing NRA trends. 

The National Press Building, pride of all 
capital newshawks, which went into re- 
ceivership a year ago when its $60,000 
tenant, the Federal Radio Commission, 
moved to the Interior Building, has in- 
creased its rented space by 25 per cent in 
the last six months. In this building several 
newspapers have established Washington 
correspondents for the first time and the 
Democratic National Committee has en- 
larged its offices. Other newcomers: Pe- 
troleum Institute, Wholesale and Retail 
Grocers of the U.S. 

The Tower Building, in which the De- 
partment of Justice rents 14,632 sq. ft., 
leased 28 suites in July mostly to lawyers 
and trade associations. The Washington 
Building (Treasury Department, 25,510 
sq. ft.), the Shoreham Building (Federal 
Reserve Board, 13,808 ft.) and the 
Hurley-Wright Building (five Government 
agencies, 62,705 sq. ft.) are filled to capac- 


sq. 


ity. Because of good renting in the latter 
and in his new Southern Building, springy 
Patrick Hurley, Hoover Secretary of War, 
is glad. 

Many a Washington building’s 
chief tenant is the U.S.A., and while the 


office 


*To THE ARCHITECTURAL ForwuM last month Weaver 
Brothers, one of Washington's largest mortgage com- 
panies, reported foreclosures on 50 homes out of 2,200 
mortgages handled during the past eight years, a per- 
centage of two and two-tenths per cent. 








sovernment building program may be ex- 
pected occasionally to jerk its tenants from 
wivate buildings, Washington realtors bask 
the fact that the Government is con- 
stantly increasing its activities at a rate at 
which the building program can scarcely 
pre ceed. 

“The Government has a larger personnel 
by some 700 employes than it had on Janu- 
ary 1 of this yvear,”’ explains Realtor Miller. 
“And signs are that a further expansion of 
Government employment will occur. To 
date only 29 industries have been coded. 
One hundred and fifty to 250 codes will 
eventually be completed. The NRA and the 
PWA are still in their operative infancy and 
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Realtor Miller 


will very probably utilize more help as their 
administration proceeds. 

“As the machinery of the 
Government momentum 
establish Washington 
offices in increasing numbers in order to 
effectively their interests 
under the operation of codes, the regulation 
of agriculture and the securing of Govern- 
. Cham- 


recovery 
gains 
organizations will 


business 


protect’) more 


ment funds in aid of business. 
bers of commerce over the country are 
sending representatives here to study the 
recovery machinery at close range. 
At the same time the Government is negoti- 
ating for 40,000 ft. of space in Washington 
office buildings to house an expected influx 
of new workers. This is an area half the size 
of the largest office building in the city.” 
That Washington's activity is not yet of 
boom proportions is indicated in the state- 
ment which the Public Building Commis- 
sion gave THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRuUM’'s 
Washington correspondent last month that 
Government rents in Washington for 1933 
will amount to a trifle more than the 
$900,000 of last year, but that the average 
rate per square foot will be 23 cents under 
that paid in 1932. Rents, therefore, are by no 
means soaring, though part of this drop may 
be due to concessions gained on leases closed 
by the 
recovery. 


Government before the general 
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While Washington's office buildings may 
seem largely to batten off the Government, 
it should be remembered that Government 
leases are short-termed, and that as the 
Government's building program goes ahead 
there may grow more immense sponges like 
the new Commerce Building to suck in the 
beneficence. The trek to the Com- 
merce Building in 1931-32 left empty a 


stray 


good fifth of the total space theretofore 
rented by the Government. 

Discernible in Washington are only two 
minus factors. Unhappy Fact I: the Gov 
ernment is in the hands of men with no 
taste or wish for ostentatious living. There 
is many a deserted mansion; yet most of 
these have been so for several years. Like 
wise, the hotels are not renting their most 
suites. But supplying popular 
priced accommodations for NRA crowds 
keeps them hopping and they are thankful. 
“The best business in the history of this 


elaborate 


city’ is the way Augustus Gumpert, secre- 
tary of Washington's hotelmen’s associa- 
tion, puts it. “But,” says Secretary Gum- 
pert (and here is Unhappy Fact II), ‘the 
Chicago Fair took all our tourist trade this 
summer.” 

With a population growth during the 
depression, with Government activities on 
the increase, and with American industry 
likely to continue to want representation at 
the capital, there is much talk of a housing 
shortage. 

Department of Labor building permit 
compilations for 1933 show that Washing- 
ton, a city far smaller than any of the other 
leaders, ranks third in the U. S. in dollars 
spent for dwelling place construction. Only 
in New York City and in Los Angeles is 
Washington’s expenditure bested. The 
following table shows Washington's stand- 
ing: 


New Residential Families 


Buildings Provided For 
New York $20,619,920 5,807 
Los Angeles 5,050,630 1,791 
Washington 2,414,950 425 
San Francisco 2,331,944 701 
Cincinnati 1,799,530 322 


In September (latest accounting obtain 
able) only for New York (where Fred F. 
French’s Knickerbocker Village enters the 
picture) and for Washington did the figures 
show a gain over the previous month. 

There is further promised activity in the 
eradication of Washington's slums. ‘In 
Washington million dollars will 
eventually be authorized for slum clear 
ance,’ Robert D. Kohn, PWA\’s director of 
housing, has said. 


several 


“Two demonstration 
constructed. The first will 
cover about five square blocks and the 


units will be 


houses of this will be renovized and modern 
ized and only in part rebuilt. The second 
will include perhaps ten square blocks and 
will be located in a colored residential part 
of the city. Here the existing houses will 
be demolished and new ones constructed. 

“While the architecture of the new houses 
is as yet undetermined, the layout will 
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probably be a combination of two-family 
dwellings and three-story apartments. The 
new housing will cover approximately only 
40 per cent of the ground, leaving room for 
courts, playgrounds and many other com 
munity facilities. 

“The demonstration units in the District 
of Columbia are of particular importance 
because they will be under the eves of so 
many legislative and administrative repre 
sentatives and officials coming from all over 
the Union. As laboratory 


will be 


specimens they 
exceptionally fine in design and 
structure. 

“There are indications that Washington 
may be one of the first cities to deal effec 


a 


tively with its slums and blighted areas 


THE AUTHORITY 


of Tennessee Valley plans 250 
homes for Norris Dam workers. 


Not far from Knoxville the town of 
Norris, Tenn., is in the making. Norris, like 
Boulder City, Nev., is to be more than a 
construction camp, for a certain number of 
those engaged in building Norris dam will 
stay when it is finished. Large barracks at 
the edge of the town will provide living 
quarters for over half of the 2,000 workers, 
but for the 500 with families the Tennessee 
Valley Authority will build houses, 250 of 
which are now under construction. 





Wide World 


A House for Norris, Tenn. 


Designed ‘‘with scant reference to the 


conventional suburban type of develop 
ment, and none whatever to the cheap 
house, 

land 
rvA, is 


contorm to a 


speculator’s bag of tricks,”” every 
Earle S. 
planning and 
‘planned 


says Draper, director of 
housing for the 
specifically to 
mountain setting, and, above all, to serve 
a mountaineer culture during and after a 
period of measurable change.”’ 

A majority of the houses will be one 
story, with three and four rooms, built of 
local materials in simple traditional styles 
Brick, 
hand-split shingles, heavy as boards, will 
make up their exteriors. They will all have 


stained boards and battens, and 


fireplaces; modern plumbing, with shower 


baths and built-in laundry tubs; electric 
ranges, hot water heaters and refrigerators, 
‘the unusually complete electrification be 
ing justified by the low electric rates to be 


established by the TVA.” 
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DETROIT’'S FORESIGHT 


gets it $3,000,000 for the first municipal slum clearance 
as the Federal housing corporation paves the way. 


de 
ZRE will be tangible dividends in 
decreased costs of combating fire, diseases 
and crime.’ — Director of Housing Robert 
D. Kohn. 

With this argument, the Public 
Works Administration began dealing with 
municipal instead of private agencies last 


month, through the powerful Public Works 


sales 


Emergency Housing Corp., which Secre- 


tary Harold L. Ickes says will blast its way 





Director Kohn in Chicago 


through the slums of twenty cities. He and 
Director Kohn both indicated that cities in 
States whose legislatures were ready to pass 
laws providing municipal housing authori 
ties, which would build and manage low- 
cost houses with Federal funds, would be 
most likely to receive appropriations from 
the $100,000,000 which the PWEHC has to 
spend. 

Selected as the $3,000,000 
initial project, Detroit bustled to get its 
slum clearance under way. Within 24 hours 
after the project had been approved, 
energetic Walter H. Blucher, secretary of 
the City Plan Commission, had turned in a 
requisition at the Detroit headquarters of 
the Civil Works Administration for 96 
architects, wanted at once to Carry forward 
survey work. Acting Mayor John W. 
Smith went before the City Council for 
$2,500 with their 
Salaryless were members of a City Housing 
Commission which Mayor Smith organ- 
ized to carry forth plans for Detroit's 
housing. It was expected that the Michigan 
constitute this 


scene of a 


which to pay wages. 


legislature would soon 


920 
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commission an Authority, with full powers, 
such as are possessed by those in Ohio.* 
Its were: Dr. Stuart Wilson, a 
diagnostician; Mrs. Charles E. George, 
president of the Civic Study Club; Rex 
man; Duncan 


members 


Humphrey, real estate 
Moore, radio announcer; and Dennis E. 
Batt, controller of the Unemployed Citi- 
zens’ League. 

Preliminary work on Detroit’s housing 
was done by the City Plan Commission 
with very little money at its beck, archi- 
tects, planners and draftsmen volunteering 
their services for “experience.” Beside 
Secretary Blucher, Tracy B. Augur, city 
planning consultant, and G. Frank Cord- 
ner, consulting architect, were active in 
directing the research work. The commis- 
sion mapped four tentative sites of ten to 
twelve blocks each on the east side of the 
city to be cleared and rebuilt at a cost of 
$30,000,000. Another site, a four-mile area 
on the west side of the city, is also under 
survey. The planning body’s rough plans 
call for an average of 28 dwellings in each of 
the quadrangles in the 32 acres of the first 
unit to be cleared. There are five types of 
houses, ranging from two and one-half to 
six rooms, and two types of small family 
Hats to be built. These are to be fireproof 
and two stories high, with flat roofs and no 
basements. They will be heated by coal 
burners. Negroes will occupy 
them. At the rental price of $6.28 per room 
(lowest provided by any project approved 
to date) the structures will be able to pay 
taxes and their cost will be amortized in 


pre »| val ly 


35 vears, according to the set-up furnished 
the PWA. 
Actual 

depended upon: 

1) Legalization of Commission, 
which, under the _ bill the State 
legislature now assembled, would be au- 
thorized to mortgage the property as 
security for the Federal advance of funds. 

2) Acquisition of the site for the first 


razing of existing buildings 
the 


before 


unit. 

3) Approval of the site and final set-up 
by the Federal housing corporation. 

4) Selection of an architectural firm to 
draft the final plans. 

5) Submission of the plans for bids from 
contractors. 

If the PWEHC meets up with balky 
legislatures in States where cities have plans 


*To Toledo's Metropolitan Housing Authority were 
appointed Charles F. Weiler, dry goods man; Leonard 
C. Price, secretary of the Toledo Real Estate Board; the 
Rev. Calvin K. Stalnaker; Miss Amy Maher, social 
worker; and C. J. Bushnell, university professor. In 
Cleveland and Cincinnati appointments were expected 
shortly. Ohio’s State Housing Board had declared the 
necessity for housing in each of these localities. 
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as far advanced as Detroit's it may charge 
ahead, condemn land, build and operate its 
own housing until it can be turned over to 
some responsible civic organization. Rati- 
fication of Detroit’s housing commission 
was expected to follow shortly after THE 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM'S press time. Once 
legalized, the Commission may take over 
land by power of eminent domain, but last 
month Acting Mayor Smith was not wait- 
ing for that sharp scythe. He and Assistant 
Corporation Counsel Vance Ingalls rivaled 
Planner Blucher’s speed in calling archi- 
tects to work by mailing letters to 100 of 
the 276 owners of the property to be 
cleared, first day after the project was 
sanctioned, asking them to present them- 
selves to execute options required by the 
City Housing Commission. 

Detroit’s project could offer rentals at 
$6.28 a room only -on condition that the 
land be acquired at assessed valuations. 
“T think that most of the property owners 
will be glad to cooperate,”’ said Planner 
Blucher. ‘“‘We have already had letters 
from many of them.’”’ Banks and trust 
companies, he reported, had volunteered to 
aid the Commission in acquiring parcels on 
which they hold mortgages. 

Secretary Ickes, cranky as ever about 
land costs, snapped: ‘We are not going to 
put ourselves in a position where any city 
can hold us up on speculative land values. 
In the event speculators boost the price of 
land in one part of the city we will move to 
another part. Should there be a general 
move throughout the city to boom location 
sites, we will move the housing project to 
another city.”’ 

While Director Kohn flew from city to 
city last month hunting mayors and city 
planners conversant with housing, Secre- 
tary Ickes was making no more tentative 
loans to projects born of private initiative. 
To date nearly $50,000,000 has been prom- 


ised proponents of such projects (THE 
DETROIT SET-UP, FIRST UNIT 
| 
PEOPLE Slums Housing | 
Population 2,665 2,550 
Number of families 946 729 
Persons per family 2.8 4 
Persons per room. . 89 .87 
Persons per acre........ 80 80 
COSTS 
Land cost per sq. ft. a $0.89 
Building cost per cu. ft., NRA wage 
scale... bore Shmie nan areas 39 
Total land cost............ 850,000 . 00 
Total building cost.............2,100,000.00 


eer 136,000 .00 


Land development cost 
Carrying charges and preliminary 


organization 50,000 . 00 


RENTALS 


Distribution of the rent dollar: 


Interest 76 44% 


Taxes 


Operation and maintenance 26 =620 


eee eee 94 15 
Average rent perroom per month $6.28 100% 
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ARCHITECTURAL Forum, September, Octo- 
ber, November). 

Philadelphia’s two approved projects 
were temporarily blocked when Mayor 
Joseph H. Moore vetoed an ordinance 
framed to close streets crossing their sites. 
He said he feared the Government might 
eventually take title to the properties, mak- 
ing them no longer tax-productive. Backing 
him was one Gus Wick, real estate man, who 
maintained: ‘‘I got enough houses standing 
empty as it is.” 

Reports from a handful of other approved 
projects, none of which had yet received 
actual U. S. cash, indicated the following 
progress or lack of it: 

“SITE FULLY ACQUIRED BY OP- 
TION STOP WORKING DRAWINGS 


WILL BE COMPLETED IN UNITS 
THIRTY DAYS APART STOP FIRST 
UNIT COMPLETED DECEMBER 


FIFTEENTH.” 

“Sketches now nearing completion for 
final inspection of the Housing Division.” 

‘Project not fully approved and 
under way.” 

‘Have not incorporated as yet.” 

“Working out local financing.” 

“PROJECT DELAYED BY WASH- 
INGTON CONFUSION STOP CON- 
TRACTS NOT RECEIVED ALTHOUGH 
REPEATED ASSURANCE GIVEN 
THEY WOULD BE STOP WILL NOT 
START PROJECT UNTIL SURE TIME 
AND MANNER RECEIPT OF FED- 
ERAL AID.” 

‘Final arrangements not yet made with 
the Government.” 

‘Progressing favorably and as rapidly 


yet 


as possible.” 

‘Bids being obtained now.” 

“DETAILS OF INCORPORATION 
NOT COMPLETED.” 

Dissent was registered everywhere as the 
last of the $3,300,000,000 fund for public 
works seemed headed into low-cost hous- 
ing. There was a growing clamor for loans 
for small home building. Cleveland's go- 
getting Don A. Loftus, self-named chairman 
of a ‘‘Home Builders and Land Developers 
National Committee,’’ planned a ‘‘ march 
on Washington”’ for ‘‘loans that will enable 
us to fill orders for new homes. 

‘“T myself have bona fide orders for 1,150 
single family homes in Cleveland,” he cried. 
“The people have the money for down 
payments. I have the land, improved, with 
taxes paid. All we need is the first mortgage 
financing. The usual channels, as everyone 
knows, are not available. Available money is 
lying in Washington. We are going to get 
it!’ 

Loftus 
research 


Last month Small Home Man 
ridiculed Government housing 
workers in describing what he said was the 
type of structure to be built by the Federal 
housing corporation. Said he: 

“There will be one partition in a unit 
that is to be divided otherwise by curtains 
into what will amount to a_ five-room 
apartment. That apartment will not have a 
single closet. The unlucky occupant will 
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have to buy himself a wardrobe. This unit 
will be heated by an old-fashioned burner 
for which the occupant will carry coal up the 
outside stairs. 

‘In order to save costs, there will be no 
heat in the bathroom, and one of the PWA 
housing experts, after studying the heat 
effect of an electric light bulb placed in a 
chicken coop as an aid in hatching eggs, 
stated last week that the same electric light 
bulb would provide sufficient heat for these 
new bathrooms. All I have to say is that if 
I was able to shave in a chicken coop, | 
might be warm enough on a_ winter's 
morning, but the heat given off of an elec- 
tric bulb in a bathroom would not keep the 
left toe warm of a healthy, red-blooded man. 

“These units are to have the old type 
four-legged bathtub, and they will not 
provide any of the usual utilities such as 
refrigerators or kitchen ranges. 

“If this plan is put over the building 
material interests may sell a lot of material 
to the Government and may get rid of some 
ot their old-fashioned stock but they will 
lose the results of twenty-five years of 
research and painstaking engineering efforts 
and costly national sales and advertising 
efforts that have educated the public 
to the use of the materials and 
equipment. Living standards consequently 
will be forced backward instead of forward.” 


newest 








A plan and perspec- 
live show the simple, 
two-story houses 
grouped in quadran- 
gles which will be 
built in the first unit 
of Detroit's $30,000,- 
000 housing project, 
toward the realiza- 
fion of which the 
Public Works Emer- 
gency Housing Corp. 
has tentatively pro- 
vided $3,000,000. 
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+ The U. S. Chamber of C 


denounced the financing of business units 


omimerce 


designed to compete with existing units 
now rendering adequate service as “con 
trary to sound public policy, destructive of 
savings investments therein. Loans to 
limited-dividend corporations, organized by 
public-spirited citizens with community 
backing, are to 
construction,’ said 
temporary plan which may 
required by the recovery program to pro- 
vide employment through the extending of 


financing aid to individual 


direct 
“Any 


seem to be 


be preferred to 


its manifesto. 


Government 
home construction, repairs and improve 
established 


ments should be based on 
practices and carried out through the 
cooperation of the Federal Home Loan 


Bank Board.” 


+ The U. S. Building and Loan League 
resolved at its 41st annual convention last 
September that the PWA should be asked 
to finance residence modernization through 
building and loan associations. *‘‘ Discus 
with the PWA began last month, 


sions” 


the League arguing that “the smaller 
cities and communities where the great 
bulk of the population still lives and 


the greater portion of the ‘home mainte 
nance’ activity 
should have the same opportunities as 


would be carried on 
the metropolitan areas where the much 
talked-of slum projects naturally center. 
Decentralization of the 
activities 


modernization 


and replacement would aid 
materially in distributing the employment 


provided.”’ 


+ Stories tlew late last month that the 


Government planned a fourteen billion 
dollar building program to supplement the 
three and one-third billion dolla 
now under way. They were based on dis 


covery of a survey by NRA economists 


program 


contemplating a new two-year drive to 
stimulate reemployment through the con- 
struction industries. 

The report, made by a committee of the 
NRA division of economic 
p'anning, was submitted as a study of pos- 
sibilities, and not 
that the Government 
on such a program. 


research and 
as a recommendation 


strike out at once 
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TICKER TALK 


One and All: 

Not long ago a bank received a credit in- 
quiry about a man named Sprague. In the 
normal course of business it replied: “ Mr. 
Oliver Mitchell Wentworth Sprague has been 
our client for many years and has always had 
our confidence in his credit and integrity. 
Mr. Sprague holds the Edmund Cogswell 
Converse Professorship of Banking and Fi- 
nance at Harvard and has served as professor 
of Economics at the Imperial University in 
Tokyo. In 1930 he went to London where for 
two years he was financial adviser to the Bank 
of England and he is now chief economic ad- 
viser to the United States Treasury. We 
consider him a reliable client.” 

Mr. Sprague might be an excellent credit 


risk but President Roosevelt found his old 
teacher too sound for the New Deal. His 
resignation, though widely predicted, was 


more of a jolt to Wall Street than the Treasury 
shake up a few days before. The President had 
dropped the last of his hard-money pilots. 
Secretary Woodin had been bundled off on a 
long leave of absence to regain his health. The 
bishop’s son, young Dean Atcheson, was 
simply out. Now the professional régime 
stemmed from Cornell and a professor of farm 
management was going to try his calloused 
hand at currency management. On _ the 
hopping lid of the U. S. Treasury sat one of 
his old pupils, Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
George Frederick Warren is no theoretical 
farmer. He takes his pupils out to his own 
500-acre farm near Ithaca, points to his dairy 
barns which have had only one coat of red 
paint since they were built and gives this sort 
of hard-headed advice: “ You paint a barn roof 
to preserve it. You paint a house to sell it. 
And you paint the sides of a barn to look at 
if you can afford it.’’ And he is the man who 
discovered that there are not two factors in 
Price but four: supply and demand of the 
commodity and supply and demand of gold 
It’s all the fault of gold and he can prove it 
at least to his own satisfaction and that of in 
numerable disciples including the Committee 
of the Nation, self-styled. That’s the 
who will be the pilot through the rapids. 
There are lots of people who think that be- 
cause Henry Morgenthau, Jr., is very rich he 
Mr. Warren and if that 
realistic pedagogue starts plunging and rearing 
about the Treasury. But there is good reason 
to think Mr. Morgenthau will do nothing of 
the kind. Fox-bearded, spry old “Uncle 
Henry,” his father, made and kept his fortune 
The land is there, the 
and the medium of ex 


| le’s 


man 


will snaffle when 


in Bronx real estate 
buildings are there 
change does not bother him very much 
hedged all right. 


* During the Paramount court hearing last 
month an impertinent attorney asked Adolph 
Zukor if he could read or write. Zukor’s coun- 
sel leaped to his feet, objecting to the question 
as irrelevant. The court sustained the objec- 
tion and no ever learned whether Mr. 
Zukor was really literate. But it set going a 
saga of Zukor legends of which these are two: 

When Charles Laughton was preparing to 


one 
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sign a new contract recently, he glanced at the 
figure named by Mr. Zukor and was so startled 
by the size of his salary that he half-protested, 
‘“ Are you sure that this is correct, Mr. Zukor? 
I'll never be a matinée idol, you know.” 

“Ves, I’m aware of that, but you know, 
l.aughton, there seems to be a fad for acting 
now.” 

Adolph Zukor was once showing Frank 
Crowninshield around the lot in Hollywood. 
Mr. Zukor was very expansive. He recited the 
costs of this and that, pointed out his stars 
with appropriate remarks on their six-figured 
incomes. Mr. Crowninshield was indeed in 
terested but he was disturbed by the fact that 
Mr. Zukor, who was once a cloak and suiter 
specializing in furs, kept his eyes fixed not on 
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Mr. Crowninshield’s face but apparently just 
below the chin and a little to the left. Finally 
as Mr. Zukor was saying that Paramount 
would spend so-and-so many millions on next 
year’s production, Mr. Zukor reached out and 
grabbed Mr. Crowninshield’s lapel, exploding: 
‘You know Mr. Crowninshield, that’s a 
terrible buttonhole.”’ 


$F Dunhill’s stepped out last month as 
straight specialty store with all drinking 
equipment plus women’s sportswear. Old 
\lfred Dunhill, who has now retired to yacht- 
building, was not always a swank tobacconist. 
Once he ran “Dunhill’s Motorities,’’ sold 
leather breeches, linen dusters, veils, goggles 
and gauntlets to motor-minded lords and 
ladies just after the turn of the century. David 
Schulte now owns Dunhill’s. They are going 
into the liquor business. After Mr. Mulrooney 
decreed that sitting-down drinking was more 
edifying than standing-up drinking and that 
liquor dealers must observe the old rule that 
the store must be at least 200 ft. from a 
church, Dunhill’s found itself in a pretty stew: 
the new store in Rockefeller Center is only 
185 ft. from St. Patrick’s on Fifth Avenue. 
They think maybe they can get around Mr. 
Mulrooney by measuring to the side door, not 
the front. The Gotham Hotel once faced the 
same problem before the War. They were too 
close to St. Thomas’s. So the bar was installed 
on the twelfth floor which was just about 
201 ft. from the steps of St. Thomas, measured 
diagonally up. 
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Dunhill’s manager used to have trouble 
with that Great Impostor Mike Romanoff. 
Finally on one of Mike’s escapes from Ellis 
Island, he reluctantly called a cop. After that 
the world began to appreciate Mike Romanoff 
and when the new Dunhill’s was almost ready 
to open, David Schulte offered Mike $100 a 
week to clerk for him. Mike’s manager turned 
it down. Last heard of Mike was hosting in a 
night club and granting interviews on what 
recognition meant to all the Russians. 


Fro one can deny that the President is one 
of the most persuasive men, one of the greatest 
negotiators, that a nation of super-salesmen 
ever produced. Washington heard that he 
consistently out-traded that rolly-polly one- 
time salesman Maxim Maximovitch Lit- 
vinoff. But the best example was the way he 
pacified both his brilliant, cock-sure Coordina- 
tor of Transportation Joseph Eastman and the 
four rail-rolling steelmasters on price of rails. 
Mr. Eastman was saying $35 a ton or my 
dead body. Myron Taylor and his three 
friends said $37.50 and what about the code. 
Mr. Eastman snarled ‘“Collusion.’’ So the 
President summoned them to the White 
House. The steelmen brought their counsels, 
Mr. Eastman righteous wrath. 

They all filed in stiffly and somehow or other 
Mr. Roosevelt made them feel very much at 
ease —- very much against their will. The 
story is that he greeted arch-Republican Paul 
Cravath like a long-lost classmate. He told a 
long meandering story about two Scotchmen, 
pointing up with something about “Split it 
fifty-fifty.’’ The steelmen went into a huddle 
and Mr. Eastman murmured nothing about 
collusion. The steelmen suggested $36.50. 
Tut, tut, said the President, that’s not fifty- 
fifty, and then he did some numbers himself. 
When they all emerged the price was $36.375 

and they were all surprised and a little 
sheepish. What are you going to do with a 
man like that, Mr. Sprague? 

Between Sales: Old John Ringling was 
taken to the wringer under peculiar circum- 
stances. In the summer last year the Press 
reported that the last of the seven Brothers 
Ringling had had one if not both his legs 
amputated. Mister John merely had a blister 
on his instep but he was ill. And while he was 
in bed in a Coney Island Hotel, one William 
Greve came out to ask for more collateral for 
a $1,700,000 loan. In fact, he demanded: 
‘‘Put all your assets in a bag and give them 
to me.”’ So they wheeled the old circus tycoon 
into another room and with a fever of 104 he 
scribbled away almost everything including a 
large part of the art collection in Sarasota, 
Fla. But if he pays up the loan he can get 
back all the circus stock and the Rembrandts 
too. Brokers have a flair for simple- 
minded diversions. Latest is the match game. 
Each person in the group takes three matches, 
put all, any part of them or none into his 
clenched fist. Then they all put their fists on 
the table and start guessing the total number 
of matches in all fists. If you guess right, you’re 
out, and the rest continue. Last man in buys 
the Cadillac. A lot of tycoons bought 
electric dobbins in the days of Calvin Coolidge 

- autres temps, autres moeurs. Now they are 
embarrassing reminders. In Electric Bond & 
Share’s offices there are quite a number of 
these beasts and the owners are having a ter- 
rible time putting them out to pasture with- 
out the clerks seeing them clomp into the 


elevators. 7 
Very truly yours, 


Longan Short 
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A QUIZ ON AIR CONDITIONING 


which reveals what architects and “building moneymen” think about it. 
Many of the latter do not measure its profits in terms of dollars. 


I. collaboration with an affliated research organization, 
fHE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM recently made a survey of 
certain phases of the air conditioning market for a large 
equipment manufacturer. Two questionnaires were sent 
out. One went to 1,000 representative architects and 
engineers; the other to 1,000 readers of Building Money. 
[he latter group consisted of mortgage loan officials of 
financial institutions, building owners and managers, mem- 
bers of the managerial departments of real estate firms. 
To insure the reception of candid opinions, no identifica- 
tion of the questionnaires was asked for. Because of the 
universal interest among architects and other members of 
the building trades in these phases of air conditioning, the 
results of the survey are printed below. 

The Questionnaire to Architects received 267 replies. The 
questions, with the answers in parentheses and with gen- 
eral comment follow: 

Question la. Do store owners who are remodeling or rebuild 


TABULATION OF ANSWERS 
OF ARCHITECTS THE AIR 
CONDITIONING QUESTIONNAIRE 


THE 
TO 


— 
OUESTIONS 
Store Owners Consider it 
Essential ...... 12 
Not essential... . . 8 
Not essential but favored 5 
No answer...... 
Most Interest Displayed By 
Retail stores 10 
6 


Restaurants. 
Theaters... 2 


No anewer.......... 9 
Operating Cost the Objection 

er 12 

TG hile sss il 

PIN ca as cin ce a ernione xis 2 
Clients Believe It Experimental 

ee A 

aioe cc 10 

INO GOWER. 0... nce ece l 
Clients Believe It Unhealthy 

\ CS. wc cseces 3 

No Se ia Ba alate 21 

UNI Seo oo sd a oe ni paate | 
Experience in Discussion of Individual Units with Clients 

Favorable. .. 7 

BR hon T 

Too costly....... 9 

Experimental... . : 

No experience . Dealer's ; 0 

PU wea cna ade cee 4 
Public Understands Flexibility of Service 

MS oa den. a5 er eT 19 

No ioe en es * Oar ere Se OR oe Oe 5 
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ing today consider air conditioning essential? Yes (95 
no (91); not essential but favored (39); no answer (42). 
The competitive advantage of air conditioning in 

larger stores which can afford the investment was stressed. 
Typical comments included: ‘Yes, particularly in high 
class restaurants and department stores’; “The live 
wires do”; “‘ Particularly where a competitor has an in- 
stallation.’’ The comment of those who answered “No” 
followed two trends: either the climate was held too even 
to demand air conditioning or the cost would be pro- 
hibitive. 

Question 1b. What kind of stores seem to show the most 
Retail (143); restaurants (72 


active interest? stores 
theaters (11). 
Thirty-eight of the answers indicated ‘‘stores catering 
to women.”’ Fifteen specifically mentioned chain stores. A 
number of replies stated that stores carrying stocks of 


perishables were finding air conditioning advantageous. 








This was particularly to be noted on the replies from the 
Pacific and Southern Mountain States where air condi- 
tioning is generally considered useless from the viewpoint 
of climate relief. 








The attractive Onli- 

won Cabinets come Question 2. Is the operating cost of air conditioning a big 
in an intelligent objection to its purchase? Yes (133); no (108). 

variety. ; 





Forty-four replies stated that the initial, not the operat- 
ing cost was the big objection. Some of the typical com- 
ments were: 

‘‘We have very little trouble in selling air conditioning 
for winter heating but up to the present have not had 
clients who cared to go into summer cooling.”’ 

“Operating costs depend solely upon results desired, 
therefore they are not insurmountable.”’ 

‘Decidedly. Just cut it out of a big job because of cost 
of installation and operation.”’ 

‘They do not know much about it and feel it would be 


QS useless to go into the matter of costs.”’ 
‘‘As they cannot be prevented from opening windows 


and doors, the operation costs are way out of line.” 


‘Operation costs okeh for winter conditioning but for 
summer conditioning too high.” 
ee 8e@ ‘Too high for refrigeration.”’ 


‘‘In some cases operating costs have led to abandon- 
ment.” 


7 
any architect ‘Operating expense too heavy in small building.”’ 


‘Too high in cooling and dehumidifying.”’ 


would make this ‘‘Fuel costs too high.” 


Question 3. Do your clients seem to feel that air condition- 


specification ing is still an experiment? Yes (133); no (108). 


The answers revealed that the clients who consider it 
an experiment do so from two viewpoints: mechanical 
and economical. An unusually high percentage of the 
replies bore comment to the effect that the architect him- 
self thought it an experiment. A few samples of the 





Architects realize that in most cases the most accepta- 
ble washroom specification these days calls for Onliwon 
Cabinets for A.P.W. Onliwon Paper Towels and Toilet 


Tissue. This goes for every type of building—office, comment are: 
factory, hotel, hospital, school or church. ‘Experimental and expensive.”’ 

This is natural. In the first place, Onliwon Paper ‘They do think it experimental, and isn’t it true be- 
Towels and Toilet Tissue are used universally. In fact, yond all reasonable doubt?”’ 

‘They do; so do we.”’ 

“They don’t, but I as an architect believe most sys- 


tems on the market are experimental.” 


more than any other washroom service on the market. 


And Onliwon Cabinets keep washrooms neat and clean 


ae alice aur Ter ; srainci tT ‘4 > ce > mec c : : t 
because they prevent litter incident to roll toilet papers. Some of the local systems installed in theaters have | 
In the second place, A.P.W. Onliwon Cabinets come not impressed our clients as satisfactory.”’ 
in such a wide variety and are so economical that a Not only our clients but also the technical staff of this 


office consider it experimental.”’ 
‘They have a right to consider it experimental. Due 
to competition and a desire to get the job some manu- 


architects everywhere endorse them. 


Why not let us send you a catalogue, giving full 


aus On < Our caDl! Ssurté é SS, é ———— . - . . , ie ; . 
apyedenien cotinete—-surtace and recess, metal facturers are willing to put in unsatisfactory installations 
nis and -elain ni ? Ts a3 or . . 1 ° ° — ‘ 
finish anda Pp rcelain finish: Just mail the coupon. in order to get business. l hese kinds of jobs are giving air 

R conditioning a black eye.”’ 


‘Some of them never think of it as experimental until 
we mention it.” 

‘No, they erroneously think it perfected.” 

‘*No. We have long since convinced them it is not.”’ 


‘“NIanv do until shown otherwise.” 
A. P.W. PAPER CO., ALBANY, N. Y. ‘ os 2 Cn 
It is hard to convince them otherwise. 


Please sand me the latest and complete catalogue ‘Yes, because no one has taken the trouble to explain 
of A. P. W. Cabinets and Fixtures. 





AF-12-33 


clearly the different features of air conditioning.”’ 

DED ccepabpackdenedbskbeebetnandathasensin ‘‘No. There are many successful installations here.” 
‘They don’t know what it’s all about.”’ 

‘Those who know about it feel that it is not an experi- 
iG hisctcaasseenckecsnuss GN Ritciesacs --» | ment.” 
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‘They ask us.’ 
‘‘Apparently not, for in three new houses on the boards 
now air conditioning has been asked for by our clients.”’ 


Question 4. Have people the idea that air conditioning is 
unhealthy; that is, that there is danger of catching colds, 
pneumonia, etc.? Yes (38); no (215). 


Those who answered “‘yes’’ usually qualified their 
answer by a statement similar to one of these: 

‘They are beginning to realize that mistakes have been 
made in the past which will be rectified by experience.”’ 

“We are usually able to explain this away.” 

‘We always show them that it is both comfortable and 
healthy where properly installed.”’ 

“Only complaints are where refrigeration is delivered 
directly into the room, largely due to faulty theater 
installations.” 


Question 5. In what kind of houses and buildings are in- 
stallations most difficult and most easy? 


The answers to this question do not lend themselves to 
tabulation but the following points were the most 
emphasized : 

1. Remodeling work the most difficult, frame houses 
being easiest, fireproof buildings being most difficult. 

2. Buildings with many small areas, such as offices and 
residences are difficult, particularly where space has to be 
sacrificed to make the installation. Large areas are easy. 

3. Remodeling jobs are easy where a hot air heating 
system has previously been installed. Steam and hot water 
heat are difficult to replace. 

4. Where the owner is close about remodeling costs, 
installations are almost impossible. 

5. Office buildings in which tenancy changes are fre- 
quent are very difficult to equip since partition changes 
must always be made. 


Question 6. If you have had an opportunity to discuss the 
installation of individual air conditioning units in business 
offices, in general what has been the reaction of people to 
this idea? Favorable (79); bad (20); too costly (75); ex- 
perimental (7). 


Most of those who felt individual units are too costly 
indicated that otherwise they favored the idea. Some of 
the pertinent comments were: 

‘Building owners in general cannot afford the first cost 
except in special cases where the noise from outside is so 
annoying that the installation of insulation and fixed 
double sash also serves to exclude noise.”’ 

‘Favorable, but clients expect too much of them.” 

‘The human element in wanting to regulate tempera- 
ture by opening windows is difficult to control except 
when provided for by complete installation.”’ 

“Not absolutely essential, therefore a luxury.” 

“One or two have purchased them as compromise 
measures.” 


Question 7. Are people generally aware that air conditioning 
can include cooling, humidifying, heating, for all-year com- 
fort? Yes (158); no (94). 


These comments quoted from the returns seem to make 
the architects view of this question clear: 

‘‘No, people in general do not understand what goes on, 
especially dehumidifying. They do not realize the dif- 
ference between cool moist air and cool dehumidified air.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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THE STEVENS, CHICAGO 
has a Genasco Standard Built-up Roof 
Architects: Holabird & Roche, Chicago 

General Contractors: George A. Fuller Company, New York 























Roofing Contractors’ Advance Roofing and Sheet 
Metal Works, Chicago 


Genasco protects 
world’s greatest buildings 


Where long life at low upkeep cost is sought for 
roofs, a Genasco Standard Trinidad Built-up 
Roof demands first consideration. 

That it was specified for one of the world’s 
greatest hotels — the Stevens, Chicago — shows 
that a Genasco Standard Trinidad Built-up Roof 
ranks the finest to be had. 

For this roof gives all the protection of Na- 
ture’s own unequaled waterproofer and weather- 
resister — Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt. 

No roof of manufactured compounds can ever 
approach it in its resistance to wear and weather 
and water. Even corrosion caused by industrial 
fumes finds sturdy resistance in a Genasco Stand- 
ard Trinidad Built-up Roof, with its layers of 
asphalt-saturated, tough, long-fibred rag felts, 
bound together by Trinidad Lake Roofing 
Asphalt. 

For these reasons Genasco Standard Trinidad 
Built-up Roofing is specified by leading architects 
for hotels, office and manufacturing buildings, 
hospitals, schools and other public buildings. 


Write for full information 


The Barber Asphalt Company 


Philadelphia oe 
on 
New York 


St. Louis 


) 


Chicago 
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Built-up Roofing 
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“In the cumulative sense it is thought of only as 
cooling.” 

‘| believe anyone who has had an occasion to know 
anything about it at all realizes all its possibilities. The 
depression and air conditioning came so close together 
that the latter has not had a fair show. A lot of people are 
sold to the idea but are not investing in anything but the 
necessary items in alterations or new work, although some 
are installing it.” 

‘Understood but too expensive. There is some con- 
fidence that mechanical perfection and quantity produc- 
tion will establish its wide use.”’ 

‘Although they are being told that, it is not generally 
true. Air conditioning people should not advertise this 
feature when they know that under most circumstances 
it is not practicable.”’ 

‘No. Salesmen are not properly trained. The _ best 
salesmen for this item are the architects and the manu- 
facturers have ignored us.”’ 

‘Not unless they have been interested enough to in- 
vestigate.”’ 

‘They consider it a new expensive fad.” 

“Yes but they are over sold on the summer cooling 


effect in this climate (South), where only cold water is 
used. The manufacturers have made their claims too 
broad. The houses in. the South will have to be 
TABULATION OF THE REPLIES OF 
“BUILDING MONEYMEN” TO THE 
AIR CONDITIONING OL ESTIONNATRE 


OL ESTIONS 


1. Have advised against it 51 


Have not advised against it {0 
Advised against it because 
a) Not completely dey eloped 16 
b Too expensive 3 
( Public not educated to it 15 
d) Public unaware of flexibility of service 8 


2. Habits influenced by it 
Favorably 

Unfavorably 1 
Not influenced 10 
No answer 1 


3. OPINION ON IT 
Believe installation pays for itself 56 
Installations do not pay for themselves 20 
No answer 15 
5. Have advised installation 47 
Did not advise installation 3 


No answer 


6. Architect selected equipment and details l 
Architect did not select li 
No answer | 


7. ACTUAL EXPERIENCE 
Profitable installation 10 
Not profitable installation 1 
Do not know if profitable lo 
No answer 17 


Vole: A tabulation in answer to Question 4 (“Have you any 
included in the general discussion of the questions and answers. 
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much better built if air conditioning is to be used.” 

‘‘ A great mistake has been made in advertising a forced 
air plus a humidifying device as ‘air conditioning.’”’ 

‘Ny clients are, but I do not think the man on the 
street is.” 

‘Even architects and builders do not consider that 
they know much about air conditioning.”’ 

A few of the letters received regarding the question- 
naire were of sufficient interest to merit direct quotation. 
Excerpts from two of them follow: 

From an engineer xho has designed and built close to 
$20,000,000 worth of buildings and building equipment: 

| have often advised against air conditioning, that 
is, air cooling, installations, for the simple reason that in 
all air conditioning installations, in order to keep the ini- 
tial cost and the cost of operation down to a reasonable 
figure, it is necessary to recirculate about 75 per cent of 
the air. The result of the above is that people are breath- 
ing cold foul air which reduces their vitality, tends to 
spread disease and cause colds. 

‘I can see considerable use for the small air cooling 
equipment that is now being put out and there is 
most certainly definite need for humidity control. Air 
cooling, if it was honestly done, without the recirculating 


feature, would also in many cases prove desirable but as 
it is now practiced I consider it a menace to health. 
- Fad 
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general theory as to what type of buildings it 


is most suited for?’’) is 
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A NEW Ornamental 
Floodlight... 


That Combines 
Attractive Appear- 
ance and Flood- 


lighting Efficiency 
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HEREVER it is necessary or desirable to locate floodlighting 

projectors at the curb line, the shell-globe unit will do the 
job efficiently and at the same time serve as a decorative element 
both by day and by night. It is especially applicable to the lighting of 
banks, garages, office ‘buildings, clubs, and similar buildings up to 
five stories in height. Its attractive appearance makes it also applic- 
able to the lighting of school and college buildings, libraries, and 
public buildings, where floodlights must be located on lawns or 
landscaped areas. 


The new unit, Novalux No. 191, is a glass globe made in the shape 
of a giant sea shell. The surface facing the building is clear glass. 
Ihe back surface has a baked-on coating of white enamel, which is 
a reflecting surface and at the same time a diffuser for the small 
amount of light which goes through the back of the unit. The unit is 
not the apparent source of 
light on the building. When 
viewed from the rear. it 
shows a white, luminous 
surface of but low intensity; 
when seen from the side- 
walk, it does not glare. The 
diagram and the table below 
give the recommended loca- 
tions and spacing for the 
units. 


LOCATION & SPACING 


Ir " f 
é VG FACE 
id 
STANOARDS 
a 


WOTH OF SIDEWALK OR 
STANCE FROM BUILOING 


NG HEIGHTS 


If you wish further information 
regarding this unit or its appli- 
cation, address General Electric, 
Dept. 6-201, Schenectady, N. Y. 





*sor(euant)) UNIT & SPACING RECOMMENDED FOR BEST RESULTS 


UNION METAL STANOAR ESIGN 
FORM 27 GE NOVALUX LUMINAIRE - 
GE NUMBER 19! GLOBE 4 B ( D UNIT 


12 ft Single-light 





6 12 to 6 ft Standard 
15 ft 500-Watt Lamp 


20 ft Pwo-light 
52 20 to 10 ft Standard 
Pwo 500-Watt Lamps 
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L nit spacing “*¢ should not be more than 1 1 2 distance — 
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‘“‘ All good engineering is simple engineering, and the only 
engineering that survives the test of time is that of simple 
and direct methods, and the complication that is being 
injected most strenuously into the ventilating business at 
the present time by aggressive advertising is just another 
wave of the same activity that has been going on for years 
and will ultimately result in the filling up of the basements 
of buildings with unused complicated equipment that 
the owners will not pay to operate and which the operat- 
ing engineers find too much of a nuisance to keep in 
condition.” 

From a Pasadena architect: “| feel that there is a defi- 
nite market for a compact economical unit which can 
have the capacity for quick heat and humidifving but 
which can be discontinued readily in case normal ventila- 
tion for open windows is desired. I think the biggest objec- 
tion to any air conditioning plant I have inspected is the 
noise element. This is not apparent in the average busi- 
ness but in residential work it is particularly bothersome 
because no other noises offset it. There may be a solution 
to this that I am not familiar with. 

The Building Money Questionnaire received 328 replies, 
an unusually high percentage. Forty-six of these, how- 
ever, were in the form of letters containing general 
comment and hence are not included in the tabulation 
which appears on page 20 

The questions, with the answers in parentheses, and 
some comment follow: 


Question 1 If \ ive at s e time 1 ‘ ist advised 
agal st the mt I al diti g | s ‘ estaura 
is It bee Ler ~ 

i feel 1 Is Ve mec ica t é ed 095 

It is too expensive 151 

c) people are not educated to it, feel they will catel 
cold from it 50 

d pen le are genera aware ir nditioning 
can include cooling, } imidifving heating and all 

( comtort 50 


The replies indicated that 173 men had definitely 
advised gainst air conditioning for one or more of these 
reasons. One hundred and five replies were from men who 
had never advised against it for stores or restaurants. 
Comments on “a” and ‘‘b” indicated a fear that new 
developments would outmode existing equipment as well 
as reduce its price. The answers to ‘‘c”’ and ‘‘d,” indi- 
cating an uneducated public, show an attitude which was 
well summed up by two comments: 1) “‘ The question of 
air conditioning has not been touched as far as presenting 
the true picture to people who have no knowledge of 
air conditioning’’ and 2) *‘Air conditioning and sound 
control ina large, general office today are two of the most 
important factors one has to take into consideration, and 
vet few executives give them the consideration to which 
the Vv are entitled.” 


Our OWT 


11 habits? Favorably 224 


lhe small number unfavorably influenced complained 
of too great drafts and too much change in temperature. 
It is notable that this phase of inadequately operated or 
installed air conditioning plants came in for little mention 
on the Building Money replies but was stressed many 
times by architects 


bho 


Question 3. Are you convinced that air conditioning in 
many cases will pay for itself? Yes (190); no (44); un- 
determined (44). 


Two out of three answers indicated that air condition- 
ing will pay for itself with particular reference to stores, 
theaters and restaurants where it can be considered a 
drawing card for patronage. A number of comments 
indicated a belief that office buildings will soon be forced 
to adopt it in order to draw tenants. Several real estate 
men felt that air conditioning will soon be used in resi- 
dential developments as an aid to sales and prices. 


Question 4. Have you any general theory as to what type of 
buiidings it is suited for, what type of tenants or customers? 


This question did not lend itself to yes-no tabulation. 
Practically all the answers specified types of buildings, 
not tenants or customers. The following is a summary of 
the answers: 

No answer (58); no opinion (42); theaters (96); res- 
taurants (82);stores (77); office buildings (54) ; residences 
(23); churches and public buildings (22); apartments 
(19); factories and industrial buildings (11); all build- 
ings (42). 


Question 5. Have you ever advised that air conditioning be 
installed? Yes (144); no (106). 

Question 6. If so, did your architect select the make and 
decide on the details? Yes (50); no (62). 


Comments on this question were brief and to the point: 

‘Architect still considering make and details.”’ 

“We have the architect work out the project with the 
client, the foremost air conditioning engineers and 
operators of prominent air conditioning installations.”’ 

“Owners made selection of type and make of installa- 
tion and had architects and engineers pass on details of 
equipment.” 

“| advised installation but architects could not get 
manufacturer to guarantee against drafts, automatic 
controls, et al. They all say it can be done but are careful 
to evade penalties or committing themselves.”’ 

‘Just picked out make I could afford.” 

‘1 do not think it is the architect’s place to deal with 
the mechanical equipment of any building.”’ 

‘Architects seem to be dodging the subject.” 

‘We made our own decision on office installations; used 
an architect on a theater.” 

“It’s an engineering matter.” 

‘Builder and architect decided equipment not suff- 
ciently perfected yet for an apartment hotel.”’ 

‘Architect made recommendation to tenant.”’ 

“Ay architect acknowledges that it’s a coming thing 
but too expensive to use at present.” 

‘We are advising our architects and engineers to make 
proper arrangements, such as installing air intake and 
outlets so our buildings will be prepared for air condi- 
tioning.”’ 


Question 7. Has the decision turned out to be successful in 
terms of profit? Yes (49); no (13); have not determined 


>= 
(94 


In answer to this question, 21 stated that their recom- 
mendations were not followed; six stated that the plan was 
finally abandoned because of cost. None of the ‘“‘yes”’ 
answers was qualified. From those who answered ‘no’ 
and ‘undetermined ”’ the following comments are typical: 
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FF" the major pipe tonnage of 
famed Rockefeller Center— 
NATIONAL Copper-Steel Pipe, quite 
; naturally! Only materials of known 
bh ; — excellence could be thought worthy 
|) of use in such a stupendous under- 
| taking. Considering the extent and 
| importance of the services involv- 
ing pipe, the choice would be likely 

to rest on “America’s Standard”. 

| The logic of experience is always 
convincing. NATIONAL has given 
yO long, faithful service in hundreds 
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WHAT 
PIPE 


was used? 












ROCKEFELLER CENTER, New York City 


Builders and Managers: Todd, Robertson 
Todd Engineering Corporation and Todd & 
Brown, Inc., Architects: Reinhard & Hofmeister; 
Corbett, Harrison& MacMurray; Hood& Foul 
houx, Mechanical Engineer: Clyde R. Place 
All of New York City 





UT 







of America’s outstanding build- 
ings. Its use in this unparal- 
leled building enterprise is one 
more example of the fact that when 
ease of installation, together with 
long, uninterrupted and economical 
service is required, NATIONAL is 
the approved choice. 
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Look For The Green Color! 


Remember, when specifying copper- 
: : . National Copper-Steel Pipe is 
steel pipe, NATIONAL is— marked as follows: Black Pipe 
Smaller sizes colored green 
Larger sizes, two green stripes 
running lengthwise. Galvanized 
Pipe ~All sizes, two green 
stripes running lengthwise 


The Original Copper-Steel Pipe 
Made Since 1911 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY :: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| Subsidiary of United 


States Steel Corporation 


i NATIONAL 
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“Can't tell about profit but believe it feasible from the 
viewpoint of comfort.” 

‘Don't know how much of increased business was due 
to air conditioning.” 

‘Not installed with a view of direct profit. Usually 
adds refinement in keeping with a high class enterprise.”’ 

“We operate a 20-story office building fully air con- 
ditioned. Opened in 1931. In spite of depression the build- 
ing is 66 per cent rented, ranking away the best occupancy 
in the city. Due, we believe, to air conditioning.”’ 

“We couldn't work without it, profit or no profit. Itis 
an industrial necessity.”’ 

‘From the standpoint of comfort and efficiency, they 
have proved satisfactory.” 

‘Profitable, possibly not in dollars and cents or in- 
creased business but when coupled with increased effi- 
ciency and comfort to employes and customers, it can be 
considered a paying investment. Until air conditioning 
becomes more generally used, there should be large 
intangible profits from an advertising standpoint.” 

The interest of ‘‘ Building Moneymen”’ was displayed 
not only in the large return of questionnaires but also by 
the number who wrote extended letters to make them- 
selves more fully understood and the number who asked 
to see the results of the questionnaire. A few excerpts 
from the letters follow: 

From a large building company on the Pacific Coast: 
‘So far as this section of the country is concerned, there 
is less need for air conditioning than in other sections not 
so favored with narrow temperature ranges. However, 
there is a growing appreciation of its desirability in stores, 
schools, auditoriums, theaters, and other places where 
large numbers of people work or congregate. Further- 
more, the installation of proper equipment will make 
possible the use of inferior classes of space for office 
workers and similar occupations. 

‘| have been consulted on different projects where | 
have been in favor of air conditioning, and where I have 
been opposed to it. Under certain conditions I have been 
very much in favor of it, and under others I have been 
just as strongly on the other side because | could not see 
where its installation could be justified by any additional 
revenue. 

‘“\Ily judgment also has been influenced to a large 
extent by the unreliability of the equipment, generally 
speaking, the amount of space which would have had to 
be given up to apparatus and ducts, and the inflexibility 
of the systems to permit the changes in partitions, etc., 
which are normally a part of the building’s operating life. 

‘For office buildings of the present design in this part 
of the country I cannot see any great advantage in air 
conditioning so far as the office space itself is concerned. 
1 think there will be an increasing use of ground floor and 
basement space, both in buildings that are already erected 
and in those which will be put up in the near future. 

‘Il believe that the manufacturers of this class of 
apparatus will be compelled to continue studies looking to 
the conservation of space used for the various equipment, 
and to devise schemes which will permit of more flexi- 
bility in supplying and exhausting air.” 

From the owner and operator of several properties in the 
Middle Northwest: ** Mr. , Mv assistant, has passed 
on to me your request for information relative to air 
conditioning. 

‘Although it is seldom my custom to reply to ques- 





tionnaires, my interest in air conditioning is such that | 
am most eager to cooperate with anyone who is interested 
in forwarding its development. I am sorry that I cannot 
spend an hour or so with your principals in order that I 
might make clear to them the obstacles which no air 
conditioning firm, to my knowledge, has yet met. 

“| have always intended that when air conditioning 
was developed to the point of making it feasible my 
properties would be the first to adopt it. So far, however, 
your research departments have not yet gone far enough 
to make air conditioning practically available. 

‘In any large building not built with air conditioning 
in mind, the duct system is totally impracticable, and 
even where commercial buildings have been so con- 
structed, such as the Milan Building in Texas, the cost 
of operation has been prohibitive. 

‘In Northern cities humidification is of more impor- 
tance than cooling, but even humidification has not been 
rendered practicable. To begin with, your steam radiator 
is a natural and economical supplier of the necessary 
heat. The unit then must be connected in some way with 
your steam system, and yet we have every modern office 
building so constructed that the water which must be 
humidified comes up on the inside column while steam 
rises along the periphery of the building. With the con- 
stant partitioning changes which are necessary in office 
buildings the introduction of such a system requires 
considerable new piping. This is not prohibitive if the 
waste water can be eliminated or otherwise taken care of 
than through a drain. 

‘The few devices which are on the market are either too 
expensive to be wholly practical for the commercial 
building or wholly inadequate. I could go on like this all 
day, for we have carried on several experiments of our 
own in a futile endeavor to make humidification practical 
for office buildings, and when the matter of cold control 
is introduced the problem becomes even more intricate. 
So far there is nothing on the market, to my knowledge, 
which is commercially practicable for an office building. 

“The failure of air conditioning to take hold generally 
for commercial use is due to its failure to supply suitable 
units, not to the public’s failure to accept air condition- 
ing. 

‘In reply to your Question 6 (Did your architect select 
the make and decide on the details?), any devices se- 
lected by us will most assuredly be selected through this 
office.” 

From Pittsburgh, writer unidentified: *‘ Air conditioning 
is coming, but generally speaking the public must be 
educated to it. Their experience so far is limited to its use 
in theaters and larger stores; the general public has given 
little thought to its use in homes, etc. 

“To my mind it is similar to the early days of any new 
product, not generally understood, and further the 
equipment cost must be brought to a price that is within 
the reach of the middle class who go to make up the great 
multitude of potential buyers. ’ 

‘In other words, an equipment should be produced and 
sold at a price that will fit the pocket-books of different 
classes of potential buyers, and to be installed in buildings 
and homes already constructed as well as new buildings 
and homes. Terms must be arranged to fit the various 
types of installations and especially in the case of the 
home owner spread over a reasonable period for pay- 
ment.” 
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MASI t 


Progress has developed no substitute for steel . . . has produced no material with steel’s infinite 


capacity for mastery of height, of loads, of whatever obstacles nature and economics may impose. 


But progress constantly advances the art and science of steel's application to the builder's needs. 
The technology of structural steel has advanced steadily through the recent years of depression 
so that today, designers, fabricators, and erectors are able to cope with the demands of today. 


Producers of C B SECTIONS for the Central West 


Hllinnts Steel Company 





Pe SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATIO! 
as 208 South La Salle Street -%- Chicago, Illinois 
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@® TODAYS 
KEYNOTE OF BEAUTY IS 


GLASS 


The skillful use of glass lends to room interiors a new and charming individuality that is fast 
becoming the keynote of modern residential architecture. e Architects visiting A Century of 
Progress saw an interesting interpretation of this modern trend in the many effective mirrors, 
panels, mirrored doors, table tops, decorative screens and Picture Windows that were featured 
in the Home Planning Section. e They saw, too, that, in a great many of those instances, as 
well as in practically all of the exterior glazing, the flat glass used was the product of Libbey- 


Owens * Ford. Such marked preference is convincing endorsement of our assertion that a 


closed specification for L - O - F quality glass will insure your clients complete satisfaction. 


















LIBBEY-OWENS-.FORD CLASS P 
COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, 
manufacturers of Highest Qual- oO 
ity Flat Drawn Window Glass. 4 
Polished Plate Glass and Safety 4 ew 
Glass: also distributors of Figured and 
Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue Rid zc 


Class Corporation of Kingsport. Tennes-ce 
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8 Exterior view of a typ- 
ical corner window in 
the Lumber Industries 


House at the World’s Fair. 


e The same window 
from the inside. With this 
type of window, room cor- 
ners become usable and 
wall space is increased. 





e@ Pleasing decorative 
use of mirrorand glass top- 
ped dressing table in the 
Design for Living House. 


@ The living room of the 
W & J Sloane “Home of 
Today” derived much of 
its appeal from this period 
glass screen in modern- 
ized Empire style. 





Se A much admired fea- 
ture of the living room of 
the Florida Tropical 
House was this decorative 
mirror panel with attrac- 
tive bluish cast. 






LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
OUALITY GLASS 
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CORTISSOZ CRITIQUE 


Ix architecture critics are many, critical 
authorities few. One of the few is Royal 
Cortissoz, long the voice of art censure and 
praise for the New York //erald-Tribune. 


Convinced that ‘an impalpable element 
called ‘beauty’ has tinctured” all historic 
styles, he is, by admission, a trad tionalist. 
So, one might have guessed what his 
thoughts would be on A Century of Prog- 
ress architecture, but not until the day it 
closed did he express them. Said critic Cor- 
tissoz: 

“T think it is idiotic to embrace a new 
evangel simply because it is new, and cow- 
ardly to refrain from criticizing it when it is 
open to criticism. Hence, I have no hesita- 
tion in describing the architectural form 
given to ‘A Century of Progress’ as merely 
deplorable. 

“Tt is deplorable, for one thing, in that it 
marks a grave declension from the standard 
set in 1893. 
frequently, that we must not compare the 
fair of 1933 with that of forty years ago, and 


. . Lhave heard it said not in- 


from one point of view the admonition is 
well grounded. You cannot compare a filling 
station to the Forum. . . . It might reason- 
ably be asked that a fair whose contents are 
supposed to be illustrative of progress 
would itself show some signs of progress. I 
could not find them. 

“The designers of 1933 have labored in 
the spirit of a mechanistic age and against 
the fact that they have given it expression is 
to be placed the other fact that they sur- 
rendered to one of its transitory moods in- 
stead of showing the way to better things. 

‘This comes out nowhere more markedly 
than in the matter of general plan. The 
earlier architects fixed upon one of organic, 
monumental character, a plan having a 
beginning, middle and an end. Whatever 
logical sequence their successors may have 
had in mind is submerged beneath a kind of 
episodical, sprawling incoherence. 

‘I felt that this fair was all Midway, 
punctuated here and there by serious in- 
cidents. It so sounded and it so looked. In 
some curious way the loud, raucous note of 
the Midway seemed to have taken hold of 
the architecture. The buildings are covered 
with colors extraordinarily raw and_re- 
‘Reckitt’s Blue,’ 
yellow, and a singularly uninviting red. It is 
true that at night the key is changed by 
. . But what kindof 


pellent, crude, canary 


floods of illumination. 
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Blank & Stoller 


ROYAL CORTISSOZ 


Who thought the World’s Fair architecture 
“merely deplorable,’ amorphous and trivial 


architecture is it that needs to be lit up in 
order to justify itself? 

“As for that ‘functionalism’ which we 
have heard so much about, it was generally 
imperceptible, and if it were manifesting 
itself in some esoteric manner it neverthe 
less left the architecture exactly where | 
found it — strained and odd, unlovely, and, 
worst of all, almost incredibly uninteresting. 

“Line, when it is sensitively used, will 
help almost anything, and I recognized an 
appeal of a sort in the linear emphasis 
placed upon these designs. But only once 
did it seem to me to have effloresced in 
something positively exciting, in the sole 
beautiful building at the Fair, that erected 
for Chrysler Motors. The tall bare walls of 
the great pavilion, divided as though into 
two shallow towers, lift their pearly white 
ness into the air in a clean-cut, notably 
serene way and give you something of that 
sensation which is evoked by architecture 
in the strict sense. The buildings in general 
gave me no such sensation. | pondered them 
long and, ‘believe it or not,’ sympatheti 
cally. I tried to discern in them some crea 
tive ideas, some invention, some distinction 
of style, and, above all, some foreshadow 
ings of a new, vital, renovating influence, 
promising to stimulate the genius of Ameri 
can architecture. My effort was in vain. | 
came to the conclusion that the architecture 
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of our mechanistic régime, as exemplihed at 
Chicago, was amorphous, trivial, and not 
even persuasively festal as the occasion 


might have justly caused it to be.” 


COMPETITIONS AND AWARDS 


Sixce 1922 Better Homes in America has 
sought in many ways to raise the stand 
ard of small home making and home build 
ing. One way has been the sponsorship of a 
competition among architects for the best 
houses built in restricted cubage classes 
awarding through the President of the U.S 
medals to the winners. This yvear Tut 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM is cooperating with 
Better Homes in America in the competi 
tion, which closes January 15. Details will 
be found on pages 6 and 7. 


February 1 is the closing date for recei\ 
ing competition entries for the annual 
fellowships in architecture, landscape archi 
tecture, painting, sculpture and = must 
offered by the American Academy in Rome 
The stipend of each fellow ship is $1,250 a 
vear for two years, with $300 for transport 
tation to and from Rome, and free studio 
and residence. Full information is availabl 
from Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secre 
tarv, American Academy in Rome, 101 


Park Avenue, New York. 


Poo late to do American architects any 
good, the Institute for Scientific Research 
of Experimental Airship Construction and 
Operation of the U.S.S.R. announced a 
competition for the design of an airshed. 
The closing date is January 1. Those who 
did learn of it in time thought twice before 
entering when they read that the six prizes, 
ranging from 10,000 to 1,000 roubles, were 
to be paid in U.S.S.R. currency. 


Although 


with the competition being held by Joseph 


some architects found fault 


P. Day and Peter Grimm under the spon 
sorship of THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum for 
a scheme to turn a Broadway white ele 
phant into a paying proposition, requests 
for information and early returns indicated 
that this unique competition would draw 
responses from many of the best offices in 
the country. (See correspondence pages.) 
Drawings must be received at THE ARCHI 
rECTURAL Forum, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York, before December 15. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND POLITICS 


Beitpine scandals are no uncommon hap 
penings in political life. Many an official 


has been ousted, manv an election lost 


through the discovery of favoritism or dis- 
honest construction. Seldom, if ever, how- 


ever, has a campaign issue been made of 


architectural design. 


Last month in Cambridge, Massachu- 


setts, seat of Harvard and M. I. T., Mayor 


Richard M. Russell and mayoralty aspirant 
John D. Lynch found themselves arguing 
over the design merits of Ralph Harrington 
Technical High School. 
Candidate Lynch assailed the building as 


Doane’s Rindge 


an expensive, impractical monument, 
wholly lacking in good taste. Mayor Russell 
defended the building, which had been com- 
pleted under his régime. 

Cambridge's 125,000 citizens found them 
selves serving as art jurors in determining 
their vote. At the height of the campaign, 
Mayor Russell uncorked a surprise on his 
opponent in the form of an expert witness 

HE ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Copies of 
famed Boston architect Hubert G. Ripley's 
article on the building which appeared in 
PH 
broadside 


Forum’s October issue were issued 
the 
tributed at Russell rallies. 


throughout town and dis 
Once opposed to the Rindge School, the 

Cambridge Chronicle editorialized following 

the appearance of the Ripley appreciation, 

“Our own people have been so near 

that a true perspective Was not 


pos 
sible, so that it has remained for an out 


tell 


While at times we may 


sider to what has been done for us. 
have differed with 
the official acts of the mayor, we think the 
time has come when we might as well 
take real pride and pleasure in the fact that 
Cambridge now has a technical high school 
that is a ‘distinguished contribution to the 
architecture of a university city.’”’ 

Not all were as quick to agree with the 
One Arthur Blanchard retorted: 
Russell's 


of the 


. ; 
Chronicle. 


*Navor 


defense 


eleventh-hour 
School 


frantic 
Rindge Pe hai al 


building against esthetic disparagement 


must have added to the gaiety of the ar- 
chitectural profession. The laudatory arti- 
cle, reprinted from a magazine entitled THE 


ARCHITECTURAL Fort 


M failed, however, to 





qualify as ‘expert’ opinion. Even the 
author's undisputed assertion that the 
‘curved lines of the plan’ were pos- 


sibly ‘worked out by rhabdomancy, aliquot 
parts, and such like mathematical arcana’ 
failed to convince. . 

“The article could easily have been writ- 
ten by an inexperienced lady ghost-writer, 
or a young interior decorator with a pale 
mustache, assisted not so much by a pre- 
tended familiarity with the architectural 
practices of M. Vitruvius Pollio as by a 
standard architectural dictionary and a 
bowl of sweetheart roses. 

“Does the following quotation suggest in 
the slightest degree the style of a virile 


architect? 


the carved panels at the 
third and fourth floor levels are just 
a hair, just a wee bit low in relief. 

The panels themselves are exqui- 


sitely lovely and a delight to behold.’ 


“The quotation sounds perilously like the 
mannerisms of my friend Cheswick Nance, 
a leading modiste of Paris, Maine. 

if one agrees with 
such ladylike analysis — that 
chitectural motif may be found in the Vic- 


“It is even possible 
the real ar- 


torian pantalette design of the glass chan- 
deliers in the neo-Roxy auditorium. 

“Mr. Mayor, your attempt to bamboozle 
the countless intelligentsia of this university 
city, by means of feeble and inexpert opin- 
ion, expressed in terms of pseudo-erudition, 
has greatly increased our fund of good hu- 
mor. But if you sincerely want to convince 
us that Rindge is not an expensive mon- 
strosity, you must produce more authorita- 
tive approval o 

Mayor Russell was reelected by a major- 
ity of 2,893. The vote: Russell, 19,416; 
Lynch, 16,523. 


UNWIN IN ULS. 


FE NOT 
Sir Raymond Unwin is at least an impor- 


the father of regional planning, 
tant line in its ancestry. His lifelong cam- 
paign helped bring about the British Hous- 
ing Act of 1924, and as an official under the 
Ministry of Health he helped form the Act 
of 1933. So intent is Britain in carrying out 
its rebuilding program that the Prince of 
Wales, 


the major issue of the day , stated, “ Let it be 


in characterizing good housing as 


said of our generation that we eliminated 
the slum.” 


last 
th to delivera seriesoflecturesat M.I.T. 


Planner Unwin arrived in the U. S. 


DOANE’S RINDGE 


Was this worked out by 
‘*rhabdomancy, aliquot 
parts, and such like 
mathematical arcana’’? 
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SIR RAYMOND UNWIN 


and to do what he could unofficially to 
help the U. S. launch its housing program. 


JOBS 


NewswortHy jobs loomed last month in: 

Detroit, where between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000 will be spent for the first housing 
project to be built by the ‘Federal Emer- 
gency Housing Frank 
Cordner is the architect. (See page 520 for 


Corporat ion. G. 


complete story.) 

Northville, Mich., where plans were com- 
pleted by C. Howard Crane, Inc., architect, 
and H. M. Sternfels, engineer, for the first 
unit of a $3,500,000 distillery to be built 
by Irish Hills Distillery Co. 

Chicago, where Nimmons, Carr & Wright, 
architects, awarded a $1,569,400 contract 
to B-W Construction Co. for the first im- 
portant new housing development Chicago 
has had in the last three years. Harris Park 
Housing Corp. is the owner. 

Atlantic Ocean, 500 miles off the U. S. 
Coast, where, the State Department will- 
ing, the Department of Commerce will 
build a $1,500,000 experimental seadrome 
for transoceanic airplane flights. Should 
Seadrome No. 1 prove successful, others 
four times the size will be spotted at 500- 
mile intervals across the ocean at a cost of 
$30,000,000. 

Cleveland, where Architects Maier & 
Walsh, Warner & Mitchell, Hays, Leonard 
& Simpson, Leipner & Little were at work 
on four different housing projects for Met- 
ropolitan Homes, Inc., to cost $3,000,000. 
thirty-seven cities 
through a 


hundred and 
throughout the U. S., 
second allotment to the Treasury Depart- 
some 


Two 
where 


ment new post offices will be built 
by local architects, some by the Office ol 


the Supervising Architect. Total cost, 
$16,678,675. 
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VODEL HOUSING FORMULA 


Five typical schemes for rebuilding any 
slum area, where property costs less than 
$2 per sq. ft., and a detailed formula of 
procedure were submitted last month to 
Housing Director Robert D. Kohn by the 
Regional Plan Association of New York. 
The result of two years study, the formula, 
it is hoped by the Association, will be an aid 
to the Housing Division in determining the 
value of projects, and an aid to communities 
desirous of eliminating urban and suburban 
slums. 

The procedure is based upon the enact 
ment of State laws to provide for applica- 
tion of the State’s police power in compel- 
ling the participation of minority property 
owners in approved rebuilding programs. 
Steps in the procedure include: (1) City 
planning commission fixes boundaries of 
site; (2) Housing Board appraises property 
in terms of current assessments plus or minus 
percentage of such assessments; (3) de 
velopment company prepares plan and sub- 
mits to housing authority; (4) property 
owners paid at rate of Housing Board as- 
sessments, plus percentage, plus stock pro- 
portionate to equities; (5) gaining options 
on 662; per cent of property, minority is 
then compelled to join on same terms; (6) 
company builds under government surveil- 
lance; (7) upon completion property is sold 
to Management concern. 

Complete outline of procedure and the 
five schemes are available from the Associa- 
tion, 105 East 22nd Street, New York. 


CORBUSIER THE PURIST 

Every architect knows that Le Corbusier 
Was a prime mover if not the founder of the 
International Style. Not so many know 
that as a painter he was the founder of 
Purism —an_ offshoot of Cubism. Last 
month for the first time in this country 
architects and others had an opportunity to 
see the first and latest fruits of Purism. At 


Croquis de Figures 


the John Becker Galleries in New York, 
painting, water colors and drawings of Le 
Corbusier splattered the walls with un 
familiar colors, weird designs. 

Smart critics found his work significant, 
convinced that if he had not ‘achieved 
eminence in architecture he would easily be 
a candidate for an almost equally high 
Others who looked for 


the simplicity in form that characterizes 


place in painting.” 


his houses were puzzled by the abstractions, 
amused by his cruel treatment of the fe 
male figure. 

“Here,” said the New 
praiser, “is all the sensuality, the animal 


Yorker's ap 


feeling, the gay unrestrained gestures that 
are eliminated in Le Corbusier’s architec 
ture, in fact, the painting and the archi 
tecture are complementary: they are both 
at the extreme point of sophistication 
which is already halfway round to the 


primitive once more.” 


MODEST POST OFFICES 


AiMING to eliminate all porcine flavoring 
from his PWA 


Harold L. Ickes let it be known, when he 


pre jects, Administrator 





Corbusier Water Colors 
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announced an expenditure of $16,678,075 
for 237 post othces, that the day of the ex 
pensive, monumental post office building 
on an expensive corner was overt 

“Without sacrifice of space or working 
conditions,” the Administrator said, ‘the 
new type of structures will be fashioned to 
fit into their surroundings and provide 
(government workers the facilities to give 
good postal service.” 

Phe buildings, he added, would be ‘‘ more 
modest and fitting,”’ saving the U.S. ‘mil 
lions of dollars.” Local materials will be 
used wherever feasible instead of expensive 
stones transported from far distances 

What the Administrator did not say was 
whether the modest post ottices were to be 
designed by local architects or by the 
Supervising Architect's Office in Washing 
Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert it was learned that minor 


ton. From 


stations would be designed in Washington, 
others by private architects. 


PERSONAL 
C. William 


president of the Detroit Chapter of the 
\merican Institute of Architects 

Ralph Bodman and Richard C, Murrell 
have organized the tirm of Bodman & 


Palmer has been elected 


Murrell for the practice of architecture, 
with offices at 714 Reymond Building, 
Baton Rouge, La. They would like to re 
ceive manufacturers’ publications. 

The office of Walter Thomas Williams, 
architect, has been removed from 41 East 
42 Street, New York, to 2 Park Avenue. 

City College of New York, which awards 
no honorary degrees to its alumni, gave 
to John Russell Pope its highest symbol of 
the Townsend Harris Medal 


Last month at its most spirited election 


recognition 


meeting in vears, the New York Society of 
Architects elected | ous Fk 
dent for the coming vear. Other officers 


Jallade presi 


elected were: Alfred H. Eccles, first vice 
president; George J. Cavalieri, second vice 
president; Maxwell A. Cantor, third vice 
president ; (gregory B. Webb, secretary: 
J. J. Carroll, assistant secretary; Harry S 


Lyon, treasurer; John T. Briggs, financial 


secretary. 
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PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


CONDITIONING TEST HOUSE 


ACCURATE operating and result data on 
residence air conditioning has been meager. 
lo test its own equipment and to provide 
fuller information on many problems o 
general air conditioning interest, the Gen 
eral Electric Company remodeled an old 
house in Schenectady, equipping it with 
products they were already marketing and 
with others they intend to market. A com 
pany engineer and his family moved in to 
subject themselves to the pleasant test of 
living ina completely air conditioned house. 
The only inconvenience they suffered was 
moving about in an atmosphere of thermo 
couples, dials and reading instruments. 
Except for garage, kitchen and baths, 
which are steam heated, the house is con 
ditioned throughout. It is built of ordinary 
frame construction, insulated with '% in. 








Celotex, and storm sash on all windows. r if “ io re ) 
The heat loss is 110,760 Btu hr., and the Te. 4 mpeg eee 
heat gain with no awnings or attic ven er ; naa han eT ee 
tilation 66,200 Btu, hr. (with awnings and —T re ; 
attic ventilation, 45,200 Btu. hr.) ; 
The conditioning equipment consists of } 
in oil furnace, one-pipe steam radiation, { 
a cooling unit of 4-ton capacity, humidi Summer hot water $2.40 per month as ; 
her, dehumidifier, filter and fan, duct opposed to $6 with old system. 
distribution system. In addition, one room Summer air conditioning, including 
is equipped with a 1-ton unit cooler. Ther cooling (4 months) — $116. 
mal and humidity control devices regulate Other tests showed that without humidi- ; 
heating, cooling and humidity for the entire _ fication in winter, less than a quart of water i 
house from the dining room. A room ther was circulating in the air through the house, ; 
mostat in the kitchen in conjunction with a — whereas four quarts should be the quantity 
motor-operated valve controls kitchen and — in a house of that cubage. } 
bathroom heating: and a thermostat in the Iwo quarts of dust were removed from 
garage, interlocked with garage doors, turns — the air by filters each month. 
off heat when doors are open. The complet: Results not known but still being studied : 
system cost $2,350 installed. ire: the actual benefits to health and com 
\lthough tests are far from complete, fort of inhabitants through air conditioning, 
certain results have been determined. Oper the best method of reducing the temper- 
ating costs are as follows ature differential between floor and ceiling 3 
Winter air conditioning, including hot levels, the effect of ionization upon occu- : 
water, $169, as opposed to $203 with pants and the advantages of various direc- : 
previous system. tions and velocities of air circulation. ; 
: 
: 
} 


| 
. 
. 
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@ Telegraph Hill regains its historic signifi- 


cance among mariners with the completion of 
the Coit Tower and beacon. 

And once more, reinforced concrete demon- 
strates its adaptability to the structural and 


artistic problems of the designer and builder. 


A MODERN 
SENTINEL 
ON AN OLD 
# LANDFALL 


The Coit Tower on Tele- 
graph Hill, San Francisco, 
Architect: Arthur Brown, Jr. 
Structural Engineer: C. H. 
Snyder. General Contrac- 
tors: Young & Horstmeyer. 
Height, 181 feet 6 inches. 
Diameter of shaft, 35 feet. 


The Coit Tower is of reinforced concrete, 
throughout—staunch, chaste, modern, impreg- 
nable against the ravages of time or the elements. 

Whatever the problem, architects will find 
concrete to be responsive to their aspirations— 


in beauty, in economy, in structural fitness. 


Our technical service on all phases of concrete construc- 


em ean Ta Aa GRRE oN Nt IN tl ES np a Nl 


tion is available to Architects and Engineers on request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Room 2712 * 33 West Grand Avenue * Chicago, Illinois 


OL es ———————— ee 
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PRODUCTS & PRACTICE trols operation of the unit, whichis mounted cost are features of both materials. Their 


Cont j in front of the compressor and motor. surfaces are said to be long wearing. Botl 
{ Ont ltUuet i -s ° ° ° . 
Large fan capacity and ample condenser are available in a wide range of color com 


surface insure maximum cooling capacity. _ binations. 
CONDENSING UNFIT Full data may be obtained from the Fullinformation may be obtained from the 
Ix the list of significant developments York Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa. Ruberoid Co., 95 Madison Ave., New York 


being made in air conditioning equipment, 

one of the most interesting is the perfection ee 
;  ¢ MARBLEIZED ASBESTOS 

of an air-cooled condensing unit for use AAI BLEIZED ASI 

when water-cooled condensers are not From Asbestos, Ltd., the Ruberoid Com- 

practicable. Where water costs are high, pany has purchased manufacturing and 

or the available water is not cold enough, | sales rights to two products, Newmarble 


: 


or is corrosive, or where disposal is difficult, and Newtile. The first, shown in illustra- 


the new unit is particularly well adapted. tion, is large asbestos paneling simulating 
It is designed to operate at evaporator marble; and the second is asbestos tiling in 

temperatures up to 45°, and is available in sheet form. 

1, 144, and 2 h.p. capacities. Freon, which Newmarble is furnished in standard 

has gained in favor in the last year or more, — panels, 32 x 48 x 346 in., with molding and 

is used as the refrigerating agent. bases 4 and 6 in. wide, 48 in. long and 
A suction pressure switch, in which is 38 in. thick, grooved to receive panels. | a 

incorporated an overload safety device, con- | The material is easily handled and installed. 


It may be sawed readily or scored and 
broken. Countersunk screws are used for 
attaching to walls, except over masonry 
walls, in which case a special plastic Sup- 
plied by the company is used. 

Newtile is available in similar dimen- 
sions, with 2 in. and 4 in. bases and caps. 
Nails are used for installation. Over 
masonry walls, it is recommended that 
furring strips flush with the plaster be 
installed before attaching the material. 
Where this is not feasible, a special mastic 


is advisable. 





Low material cost and low installation 








For Dependable Mass Transportation ~ 


SHONNARD 
MOTOR STAIRWAYS 










Passengers do not step DOWN to board, or step This is an exclusive patented feature of these stair- ; 
UP or SIDEWISE to leave the Shonnard Motor ways. It makes them easy to use and reduces ; 
Stairway. Steps arrive FLUSH with landings to delay at the terminals — more passengers are served i 
take on or discharge passengers exactly at floor level. per unit of time or space. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PETER CLARK, INC. 


540 West 30th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mle oe reel 







Established 1905 


NED SURFACE AT EITHER 
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) CREATE WORK for 


NEW 
HOUSES 


AND OTHER BUILDINGS 


FROM 
OLD 





As WR let ee 


Nearly two years ago we decided the most important thing 
The Architectural Forum could do during this period was to 
help architects and the building industry get work. The edi- 
torial content of The Forum itself has continuously reflected 


ee elit se 


that purpose. However, because The Forum is limited in its 
readership to people actively engaged in the building 
industry, we realized we had to go further. 


B. Our first major step was the remodeling campaign in 
HIME and FORTUNE, now in its second year. 


. The second major step was the inclusion of the BUILD- 
ING MONEY section and the distribution of The Forum to 
key financial executives, building owners and Public Works 
officials which serves to keep architecture and architects 
before the most important body of clients in America. 
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ANOTHER STEP IN THE ARCHITECTURAL 


RAL = 


FORT Vi 


CAMPAIGN TO 


ARCHITECTS 


@. The sixth major step is a logical extension of the 


TIME-FORTUNE campaign. 


NEW HOUSES FROM OLD (sent with last month s 
FORUM) is a book for laymen, designed to stimulate their 
appreciation for the architect and his work, the architect's 
ability to turn hopeless houses into livable homes, to turn 
losing property into profitable investments. In plates, plans 
and text, every type of remodeling project, from the trans- 
formation of a $2,000 cottage to a $2,000,000 office build- 
ing, is interestingly presented. The book is a convincing 
adequately documented case for the architect, a potent argu- 
ment for building now 

Copies of New Houses From Old 
professional rate of 40 cents each. Address The Architec- 
tural Forum, 220 East 42nd Street. New York. 


are svailable 1 tne 


eBe The third major step was the Public Works Bulletin which 
told architects what they had to do to get Government 
financing for projects 


Ml. The fourth major step was our participation in the 
TIME-FORTUNE-FORUM Building at A Century of Progress 
Exposition and the sale there of our July issue which again 
directly promoted the architect to several thousand laymen 


de Our fifth major step was the “Forward House’’ exhi- 
bition in collaboration with R. H. Macy & Company, which 
was visited by a million people and read about by millions 
more. 
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For new jobs 
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In this Scottish Rite Cathedral architect George F. Schreiber, 
of Indianapolis, found Acousti-Celotex desirable both from 
the standpoint of acoustical efficiency and beauty of design. 


AINTABLE 


COUSTI- 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


is the practical, permanent, 
paintable sound - absorbing tile 


exclusive. A patented method 
is employed—providing deep 
holes in which sound is ab- 
sorbed in the material itself. 


More than 6,000 installations 
of Acousti-Celotex Sound- 
Absorbing Tile in business 
offices, banking chambers, 


schools,churches,hospitals The high sound-absorbing 


and auditoriums testify to efficiency is predetermined 
both the general acceptance and fixed. 
and the satisfactory perform- The 


: es complete factory - built 
ance of this highly efficient ; 


tile units are applied directly 
























MODERNIZE with» | 
CUTLER MAIL CHUTE. 


Expected as a matter 
of course in the mod- 
ern office building or 
apartment. 


It guarantees to the ten- 
ant up-to-date service 
and saves the owner 
its cost in reduced 
elevator operation. 


Full information, details, specifications 
and estimates on request. 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 


General Offices and Factory 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








stablished 
quality in 


MATERIALS 


DUTCH BOY 
FLATTING OIL 


DUTCH BOY 
WHITE-LEAD 


See Le | 


DUTCH BOY 





Celotex product. 


One of its many vitally im- 
portant advantages is its 
Paintability. 


Without this quality there can 
be no Permanence. 


Acousti-Celotex may be 
painted, stenciled, or decorat- 
ed seasonally in any manner 
to harmonize with architec- 
tural design. 


These practical advantages are 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, 


to any ceiling or wall. 


No Structural Changes 
Acousti-Celotex can be applied 
easily and effectively to ex/st- 
ing walls and ceilings. No 
structural changes are re- 
quired. It can be specified for 
any remodeling job. 
Acousti-Celotex is sold and 
installed by Acousti-Celotex 
contracting engineers. Write 
for full information. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PLANS and— INSTRUCTIONS Technical data and design sugges- 
tions giadly supplied on request. 
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LINSEED OIL 





In specifying Dutch Boy paint materials, the 
architect is assured of paint that has no su- 
perior in beauty and long-wearing qualities. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway— Buffalo, 116 Oak St.—Chicago. 900 West 
18th St.— Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue — Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue —St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.—San Francisco. 2240 
24th Street —Boston, National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany Street 

Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue 
— Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Building. 
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MANUFACTURERS PUBLICATIONS 


No. 1201 
OxWELDED PIPING 


How to design, lay out, construct, erect, and maintain a 
welded piping system is the subject of a new 160-page book 
published by the Linde Air Products Company and offered 
to readers of THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum without charge. 
Step-by-step procedures are outlined fully, and are accom- 
panied by 75 illustrations and 20 ready reference tables that 
explain every problem connected with the welding of piping. 
The material in the book is so useful that no architectural 
office should be without it. 


No. 1202 
SERVICE STATION LIGHTING 


Westinghouse has issued a twelve-page illustrated publi 
cation describing lighting recommendations for service sta 
tions, which includes lighting specifications for the vard, 
pumps, oil racks, pits, air services, brake service, cornice and 
wash racks. Diagrams illustrating good practice and photo 
graphs of actual installations increase the effectiveness of the 
pamphlet. 


No. 1203 
Bar Equipment 


The Liquid Carbonic Corporation has issued a_ large, 
“The Modern Bar.’ Comparing the 


old and new days, the old and new bars, the pamphlet pre 


attractive brochure on 


sents a wide variety of new tvpe bars, more sanitary and more 
efhicient than the old. 


No. 1204 
Cooumnc Towers 


Two new bulletins on mechanical draft and atmospheric 
cooling towers have been issued by the Cooling Tower Com 
pany. The bulletins consist of loose-leaf pages on each of 
which a particular type of tower is pictured and described. 
Offices interested in air conditioning systems which are likely 
to require towers will obtain much useful information on the 
design and operation of tower units from these bulletins. 


No. 1205 


BATHROOMS AND KircHENS 


\rchitects are being called upon to give increased attention 
to the design of bathrooms and kitchens. Modern housewives, 
spurred by the attractiveness of new fixtures, are asking for 
color, for distinction, for good design in these utilitarian cen 
ters. In a new color-illustrated booklet, the Kohler Company 
gives some suggestions on modern bathroom and _ kitchen 
design, and shows several of their new fixtures. 


No. 1206 
THERMOMETER AND PressurRE GAUGE 


In a recent bulletin the Brown Instrument Company de 


scribes its new thermometer and gauge, calling 


pressure 
attention to five new features: standard electric chart drive, 
automatic pen release, elimination of chart knob, switch to 
start and stop chart drive, combination door handle and built 
in lock. With it the company is offering a new catalogue, re 
plete with data on automatic control. 


No. 1207 
FRAMELESS STEEL House 


One of the most interesting publications on steel houses ts 


the new booklet issued by the American Rolling Mill Com 
pany describing the building of the first frameless steel hous 
from design to completion. It contains the kind of information 
architects want to have about this new development, and it 


should prove interesting to any who are experimenting wit] 


steel houses. 
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Train Arrival ANNOUNCER 
} sia 
i iL; train arrival announcer shown above cated at Ke { the lar 
railroad terminals in the country, handling a tremendous number of incon 
trains daily, replacing the former chalk and black ird met ian { 1 
aving of 18 man hours daily 
This Holtzer-Cabot Electro mechanically operated announcit 
without light and controlled trom a centra tation can | 
profitably employed by tra bus and airpla i for 
tadium and baschall s« hoards, f« i ach c In fa 
wherever final result of any event to | hown t i lar 
number of people with the least delay 





ANG Petts ont inormation of his ficient stom wil be ent 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electrical Company 
BOSTON 


ton 
Cy 


GE 
FP)) Principal Cities 
its 









Offices in all 





Barrett Specification Roofs 

Built-U p Roofing Materials 
Flashings. Blocks and Forms 

Roof Leader and Vent Connections 
Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roofings 


Waterproofing 


Protective Paints 


iain 


10 Rector Street 
New York, N. Y. 






The Barrett Company's Architect's 
and Engineer's Reference Manual for 


Built-Up Roofing, Flashing, Roof 
Drainage and Waterproofing appears 
in Sweet's Architectural Catalogue 
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MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS 


No. 1208 
CARBON STEELS 


every One of the most interesting of manufacturers’ publications 


is that recently issued by the Carnegie Steel Company on 
“Controlled Carbon Steels.”” Amply illustrated and heavily 


step trom documented with scientific data, it is a 64-page treatise on 


the control of quality factors in the manufacture of steel by 
the open hearth process, and its importance to the users of 


man t t steel. It represents the findings of an exhaustive study into 

Ui ac ure the factors producing quality steel, relating several new de- 
velopments the company has made. It should be part of the 
reference file in every architec t's office. 


to No. 1209 


W AINSCOTING 


maintenance Formica has been used for a wide variety of building pur- } 
poses — wall covering, store fronts, bases, bulkheads, cabinet 


tops, window stools, etc. A special bulletin on the use of 


339 OFFices THROUGH 


Formica for wainscoting has been prepared, which contains 
large scale working drawings of installation, and several color 
inserts showing the diversity of the material. Another pam- 
phlet describing the material itself and its many uses with 
drawings and photographs is also available. 


No. 1210 
Forcep Drarr Fans 


Dimensional and capacity data, performance curves, and 
other data on forced draft fans are contained in a 12-page 


LEVATOR pamphlet of the B. F. Sturtevant Company. The special 


features of the fans which the pamphlet describes as being 


COMPANY peculiar to small forced draft fans are high r.p.m., small in 


OUT THE WORLD size, quiet in operation, reliable in performance, and high in 








efficiency. 


COLD STORAGE DOORS Typical of the informative type of publications which are 
issued from time to time by the Aluminum Company of 
\merica are two new booklets on welding and riveting of 


aga As York Builds Them aluminum. Each of them is a scientific presentation of the 


subject, containing essential facts presented in a readable 
manner. Users of aluminum should not be without them. 


: | 3 
No. 1211 
WELDING AND RiveTtTiING ALUMINUM | 
4 
No. 1212 
CHIMNEY Ports 
It would be difficult to imagine a more satisfactory publica- 

tion on chimney pots than that issued by the Atlantic Terra : 

Cotta Company. All sixteen pages are devoted to photographs ' 
and detail drawings of different types of chimneys. There are 


sa Seiwbc 


perhaps fifty in all, some in color and some in photographs, 
all drawn in good scale. i 


REQUEST FOR DATA 
To obtain any of the publications reviewed on 
hese pages, indicate the number and send coupon ; 
) THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM, 220 East 42nd St., 
ew York. j 


... patented “‘corkboard dip seal”’...extra 
heavy steel-angle corner reinforcement 
... superior diagonal bracing...carefully 
selected, well seasoned wood...rugged 
hardware with easily operated straight- 
pull latch. Send for descriptive booklet. 





( 
York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pennsylvania 
Send booklet describing York Cold Storage Doors NAME 


t 

t 
Name STREET ADDRESS 
Street . ; 
CITY AND STATE sal ee re Se ema 
OOS 


ot lt Ae a al Mc 





Please check here if engaged in Architectural Practice 0 
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| Kitchens at the Century of Progress 


THAT POINT THE TREND FOR YEARS TO COME 





mae Sy Minar 
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Metal Cabinet Sink. 


@ Asove: Kitchen in the Rostone 
House, at the Century of Progress. 
Equipment includes G-E 62” Monel 
Metal Dishwasher Sink and Monel 
Metal Cabinet Tops, 25” x 30”. 


@ Kitchen in the W. & J. Sloane 

House at the Century of Progress. 

Equipment includes G-E Monel Metal 

Dishwasher Sink and Monel Metal 
Cabinet Tops. 


RCHITECTS, designers and historians agree 
A that the Century of Progress is shaping 
the tastes and desires of home owners for a 
generation at least...just as a previous gen- 
eration was influenced by the World’s Fair 
of 1893. 

Therefore it is significant that most of 
the kitchens exhibited at the Century of 
Progress are equipped with Monel Metal. 

When building or renovating today, own- 
ers want to be sure that the equipment put 
in their homes represents the start of a new 
trend...not the tag end of a dying trend. 
Only in this way can they know that their 
property will still be modern for many 
years to come. 
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@ Westinghouse All-Electric Model Kitchen at the Century of 
Progress, Chicago. Equipment includes INCO Model C-2060 Monel 


All over the continent architects are tak- 


ing their lead from the Century of Progress 
and planning kitchens with Monel Metal 
equipment...sinks, cabinet tops, kitchen 
range tops and hot water storage tanks. 

Monel Metal’s silvery surfaces are so easy 
to clean, so beautiful and irresistible to any 
house-proud woman that their presence 
makes the kitchen one of the “show-spots” 
of the home. 

Monel Metal’s steel-like strength resists 
dents and scratches. It is absolutely rust- 


Mone! Metal is a registered trade-mark ap- 
plied to an alloy containing approximately 


“At ; 

. two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper 
Mone! Metal is mined, smelted, refined, rolled 
and marketed solely by International Nickel 
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@ Inser Kitchen dis- 
played by Hi. J. He nzCo., 
equipped with an INCO 
Model C-2048 Monel Metal 
Cabinet Sink with Cono- 
ver dishwasher in cabinet 










@ Kitchen in the Brick House at the Century of Prog- 

ress Fair, sponsored by the American Face Brick Assn. 

Equipment includes INCO Model C-2060 Monel Metal 
Cabinet Sink 


proof, and being solid metal right through, 
there is no surface to chip, crack or wear 
off. Monel Metal equipment still looks 
gleamingly new after years of hard use. 

Let us send you complete information. 
Write for our free illustrated catalog de- 
signed to meet the needs and convenience 
of architects. 


Monet MerTAL 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, NN. Y. 


ADVERTISING INDEX 


A. P. W. Paper Company 18 
Aluminum Company of America Second Cover 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 14 


Barber Asphalt Company 


Barrett Company 


Celotex Company. 
Clark, Peter, Ine. 


Cutler Mail Chute Company 


Formica Insulation Company 


General Electric Company, Specialty Appliance 


Sales Dept. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 


(suastavino, R., Co 


Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


[linois Steel Company 
Inland Steel Company 


International Nickel Company, Inc. 


Kalman Steel Corporation Fourth Cover 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


National Lead Company... . 


National Tube Company. . . 


Otis Elevator Company 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 


Portland Cement Association . 


Reynolds Metals Company, Inc... ... Third Cover 


Trenton Potteries Company. 


Vermont Marble Company 


Western Electric Company 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 


pany 


York Ice Machinery Corporation 
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1 Presents an entirely new model of 

the old Si-Wel-Clo with its supe- 
rior quiet operation but with added 
sanitary features and improved phys- 
ical appearance. 


* * * 


*) Stainless Vitreous China and ex- 

posed metal fittings of chromium 
plated brass win immediate admira- 
tion and command lasting respect. 


* & 


3 Particular attractiveness is at- 
*” tained by the apparent unity of 
tank and bowl which securely bolted 
together (without unsightly connec- 
tions) afford an additional sanitary 
feature of major importance. 


* & 


A. Syphon jetconstruction givesa thor- 
ough, powerful, yet muffled flush. 
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The natural posture seat has won 
nation-wide approval. 

%* & & 
Large passageway in trap and su- 
periorities of materials and con- 
struction make this combination 
practically trouble-proof. 


* * * 


Write for full details—and prices 
in white and all Te-pe-co colors. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY, TRENTON, N.J., U.S.A. 
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OUR GUARANTEE 


We make but one grade of ware—the best that can be produced —and 
sell it at reasonable prices We sell no seconds or culls. Our ware is 
guaranteed to be equal in quality and durability to any sanitary ware 
made in the world. The Te-pe-co trade-mark is found on all goods 
manufactured by us and is your guarantee that you have received 
that for which you have paid. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
National Showrooms: 
New York City—101 Park Ave. Philadel phia— Architects’ Bldg. 
Entrance on 4\st St 17th & Sansom Sts. 


Branch Offices: Boston and Chicago 
Export Office: 115 Broad St., New York City 
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uilding-wide hearing into 
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A Western Electric Program Distribution System 
makes for increased usefulness and convenience in large 
buildings of many types. Microphones pick up speech 
or music—a Reproducer Set plays phonograph records 
—a Radio Receiver brings in broadcasts. Amplified as 
needed, these programs are delivered throughout the 
building via loud speakers. 

In hotels and hospitals, this System supplies music 
in many rooms, speeds up paging. In schools, the Re- 
producer Set aids in foreign language and music 
appreciation courses. In large meeting rooms every- 
where, this equipment helps all to hear clearly. 


Western Elecfric 


PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION AND PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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. for 
HOTELS 
SCHOOLS 
HOSPITALS 
APARTMENTS 
AUDITORIUMS 
AIRPORTS 
RAILROAD STATIONS 


G 


For highest quality radio reception in apartment 


houses, there is the Radio Frequency Distribution Sys- 
tem. Using only one antenna, this System provides an- 
tenna and lead-in facilities, for as many as 3000 radios. 

W hether you are designing new buildings or modern- 
izing old ones, sound transmission experts will gladly 
assist you in planning for building-wide hearing. 

* * * 

Installations of Western Electric Program Distri- 
bution Systems were made recently in the Rindge 
Technical High School, Cambridge, Mass.,and the 
Brooklyn Technical High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. ap iass 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen; Please send me complete information on: 
Western Electric Program Distribution System [ | 
Western Electric Radio Frequency Distribution System (| 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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METALLATION* 


low in cost and unique in principle 


—provides insulation for 
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REYNOLDS Metallation 
greatly expands the field 
for home insulation by 
making it possible to in- 
sulate any house at low 
cost. An average seven-room house can be 
Metallated for as little as $54. 


At this figure the home-owner obtains a 
new type of insulation material, unique in 
every desirable characteristic, new in 
principle and construction. 

Metallation consists of pure polished 
sheet aluminum, cemented to one or both 
sides of heavy kraft paper. It is applied 
between or against framing members, or 
over sheathing and rough flooring. 


Its principle is reflection. The polished 
aluminum surface reflects and turns back 


ANY HOME 


* Metallation is the trade-name for sheet aluminum prod- 
ucts made only by the Reynolds Metals Company, Inc. 








to its source 95% of all 
radiated heat that strikes 
it, thus effectively stop- 
ping the greatest transfer 
of heat that takes place 
through house walls, floors, roofs. Besides 
being a uniquely efficient insulator, Reynolds 
Metallation is also wind-proof, moisture- 
proof and vermin-proof. 


Metallated Ecod Fabric 


Metallation is also available as an integral part of 
Ecod Fabric, which in this new form is now known 
as Reynolds Metallated Ecod Fabric. This well- 
known material now combines the newest form of 
insulation with its familiar high qualities as a 
metal reinforcing plaster-base. 

Samples, booklets and price lists covering 
Reynolds Metallation and Reynolds Metallated 
Ecod Fabric sent on application. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


19 RECTOR STREET 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N H 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CITY 
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‘I woke up in the small hours...sazelt smoke! 


Ononariy I'm a rather calm sort of person. But when 
it comes to fire. . .! 

Once I woke up in the middle of the night, smelt 
smoke. I was pretty badly scared. I pictured flames roar- 
ing up the staircase . . . the hallway an inferno. . . the 
children cut off from us. 

It was a cellar fire, which, luckily, we caught in time. 
We happened later to be planning our new home, and 
when the architect mentioned that his plans called for 
fire-resisting floor construction, I felt like cheering. 

**But—won't it be a lot more expensive?’’ Tom in- 
quired. 

The architect said it wouldn't. Only a few cents a 
square foot. That seemed a small price to pay for peace 
of mind. So we said, ‘‘Go ahead.”’ 

* * & & 

Kalman Steel Joists, in combination with concrete slab 
and plaster, provide an economical, fire-safe floor 
construction, placing a barrier between the base- 





ment, where 70 per cent of fires start, and the living and 
sleeping rooms. 

Kalman Floor Construction adds so little to the cost 
of a home, or any type of building, because it simplifies 
the builder’s work. Kalman Joists are easily and quickly 
erected, without cutting or fitting; and the builder runs 
conduit and piping right through the open webs. 

Kalman manufactures two distinct types of steel joist; 
Kalmantruss Joists, which are one-piece steel trusses, and 
MacMar Trussjoists, steel trusses assembled by pressure 
welding. 

Both types of joist have been widely used in hotels, 
apartment houses, office buildings, schools, and colleges— 
in fact, in every type of light-occupancy structure—as 
well as in residences. Kalman Steel Corporation, Subsidiary 


of Bethlehem Steel Corporation, General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


Kalman Steel Joists 
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MAGICIANS 


When you look at a run-down old house or an outmoded old house or a ramshackie 





old house or an ugly old house or, heaven forbid, an old house which has all of 
these faults, you turn from it as quickly as possible—unless yours is the misfortune 
of living in it. Then what do you do? If you are like most people you do nothing. Bu 
if you are one of those somewhat rare, smart, progressive people, sooner or later 
you ask yourself whether you and your family have to go on living like that. And then 
if you are one of those even more rare, superlatively intelligent people, you admit 
that you do not know the answer yourself but that you do know the man who does— 
the architect. 

So you ask your architect what can be done to the old house — whether the old 
structure is still sound—whether it would pay you to remodel it—whether it can be 
made into a modern, livable, attractive, convenient, salable house, a real asset to you 
and your neighbors? 

And your architect tells you frankly. He may tell you it isn’t worth attempting, 
which is often the case. Or, he may tell you it is, because when he looks at your old 
house he not only sees what you see, he sees (because he is trained to) the house it 
can be made into. He sees unpleasant and unnecessary ornament removed; he sees oa § 
change here and a change there which will cost little but mean much. He may see how 
to add a needed, new bathroom where an unneeded, unused clothes closet now is. He 
may suggest adding a wing with a commodious guest room or a library which you 
have always wanted. No matter how seemingly futile your wants may appear, do not f 
assume they are impossible; do not dismiss them unless your architect tells you to after 
studying the property. 

This situation may not exist in your case. Possibly you are one of those people 
who has spotted a once lovely old home on a beautiful site with fine old trees which f 
often are found on old places. It’s a real bargain and you would snap it up but the 
house seems hopeless for your needs. Again, and by all means, ask your architect. 

Or perhaps your interest is from a wholly different angle. Perhaps you have in- 
vested in mortgages and today have old property on your hands either as an individ- 
val or as an institution. In either case, it’s a dead loss and a great worry. Perhaps the 
loss can be converted to income; the worry to satisfaction. For architects are magicians 
(as even this little book proves) and no matter what kind of property you hold, or 
where it is, if it is a sour liability today, it might be converted to a paying investment 
tomorrow. At least it costs nothing to inquire. Architects have turned the trick in hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of cases. They are doing it every day. Not every building is worth 
improving, but at least expose its possibilities to the trained eye of your architect. he 
may suggest completely changing the character of the building. He may want to change 
a church into an office building (see page 46) or a brewery into a law school (a smart 
move when it was done three years ago; see page 43) or a bank into a restaurant (see 
page 57). Probably no one but an architect would have thought of doing such things — 
certainly no one else did in these cases. But they were done and it has paid handsomely 
to do them. 

So, first of all, this is a plea to overcome your natural skepticism. Maybe it cannot 
be done. But this book is convincing evidence that almost anything can be done. Tic! 


is why we repeat and urge—consult your architect! 
1 
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When you saw the black and white drawings shown on page one probably your first 
thought was that you were looking at an artist’s fantasy, and not at reality. But here are 


flesh and brick photographs which prove that architects are magicians —and artists, too! 
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business man would never think of pleading his own case in court, he hires a lawyer. 
The most brilliant lawyer would never try to cure himself of blood poisoning, he goes 
to a doctor. Similarly, when an intelligent person=business man, lawyer or doctor = 
has a building problem, he goes to an architect. 

Strangely enough, many people take architecture for granted. Why? There is no 
more complex and difficult calling. Architects go through training as long and as ardu- 
ous as any professional men. They not only have to absorb the teachings of this oldest 
of arts but must today keep fully informed on the myriad developments which industry 
is providing for modern building. They must be versed in engineering, in finance, and 
a host of other technical subjects which are essential equipment to the man who plans, 
designs, and supervises the building of everything from skyscrapers to sun porches. 

Many people have never had occasion to use an architect’s services, many have 
never even consulted an architect. Here, then, is a brief description of how an archi- 
tect works. Whetner the project under consideration be the remodeling of an old 
building or designing a new one, the procedure is essentially the same. 

Experience shows that architects’ clients are usually of two types. One knows what 
he wants and how and where he wants it; the other has few specific ideas except that 
he knows he wants something. 

Even though you belong in the first group, give your architect plenty of latitude, 
at least to the extent of making suggestions. Training and experience are great 
teachers and your architect knows precisely the things which few laymen have 
opportunity to study. Any suggestions you have will be welcome and useful. His own 
are likely to prove so too. Incidentally, if you happen to be contemplating the 
purchase of a house or building with remodeling in mind, be sure to have your 
architect see it before, not after you have bought it. He may be able to save you 
more money then than he can later on. 


The first time the architect sees the building to be remodeled, don’t expect him to 
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pull out a pencil and design a building on the back of an old envelope. And don't 
expect him to tell you how much it will cost to do it. If he does, by all means get 
another architect! 

Leave him to his own devices for a few days. Let him mull over it, give his 
imagination a chance. Just about the time your patience is exhausted, he will be 
ready for you again. This time HE will be specific. Very. He will give you a pretty 
accurate idea of what he thinks can and cannot be done and also a pretty accurate 
idea of what it will cost. Then is YOUR turn to be specific, your turn to say “yes” or 
“no” —or “maybe.” Remember that the mulling-over process is not a one-way street. 
Take your time. It’s an important decision, and make up your mind quite fully that 
you want to go ahead. Even if you have a few doubts it’s all right to go ahead, but 
if you have serious reservations, get rid of them before you start—or don’t start. 
That suggestion is a kindness to the architect as well as to you. 

So far, you have spent nothing and the architect has matched a lot of his time and 
thought against a little of yours. Surely that’s a sporting proposition with the odds 
all in your favor. From this point it starts to cost you money. 

Having agreed on what will be done, you make a contract with the architect 
which particularizes what he is to do — furnish designs, complete plans, ‘working 
drawings, specifications, and supervise construction. Perhaps, if you haven’t had expe- 
rience with architects, you won’t think of him as being as practical as he is. Among 
his other virtues he is the man who sees fo it that the contractors do the work and use 
the materials which the plans and specifications call for. 

There is no way even to suggest the amount of time involved in any individual 
project. Your architect, however, can tell you within reasonable limits how long the 
work should take to complete. If speed is essential, it can generally be had just as 
long as you are willing to pay the difference between the cost of normal procedure 


and the cost of — “It’s our wedding anniversary on the Fifteenth and everything must 


5 








be spick and span by then.” Just remember you picked the date of your nuptials— not 
the architect. 
In our rambling way, we have almost neglected to tell you what the architect has 


been doing. Here are just a few of the things. He’s been studying a plan and changing 


it and changing it. He’s been designing and changing his designs a good many times. 


He’s been tapping walls, studying the foundations, looking up the plumbing repair 
records and your furnace bills. He’s been thinking about materials, considering 
which ones will look best, last longest and cost least. He’s been working with con- 


tractors, trying to get the best man for each part of the job and the best price for 


each part of the job. And of course he’s been talking with you and your wife (or your 
husband). He’s been scheming how to make the closets larger or how to put in more 
of them, where to relocate the bathrooms so that existing plumbing and piping can be 
fully utilized. He’s even been figuring out whether you need six or eight little electric 
outlets in the living room and where each one of the six or eight should be put. He’s 
been making over the kitchen; in fact a great deal of study has gone into that —for 
modern kitchens, like modern bathrooms, are a triumph of science and he is bound to 
give you facilities you can be triumphant about. Yes, your architect has been staying 
up nights with your house and when he gets all through, if it looks easy just re- 
member that logical plans and appropriate design are arrived at only in one way in 
architecture — by elimination. He’s tried all the complicated schemes and thrown 
them away in a final solution which is direct and honest and esthetically satisfying. 

And now we come to the strangest part of all in this narrative. 

Actually the architect costs you nothing! Nothing, for the very simple and very true 
reason that if you try to remodel or try to build without benefit of architect, the mis- 
takes you will inevitably make will cost you more money=not to mention heart and 
headaches — than the moderate fee the architect earns many times over. 
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TWO CLASSIC EXAMPLES OF THE AMERICAN 





Robert Tebbs 
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ter stroke of the architect. If you are in the mar- 
ket for an old place to remodel keep your eye DINING ROOM LIVING ROOM 
peeled for possibilities concealed behind this kind 
of hideous disguise. In a case like this your archi- 
tect can help you more than Aunt Susie or neigh- 


bor Jones, both of whom have had ‘‘building 





experience."’ 





GUESTS ROOM 





If you know of a house that looks as badly off as this one with its rickety picket fence, one of those good old axe murder 
houses on the edge of town, and it is a darned good buy then study these two pictures and plans. Practically no changes 
were made in the old building except in the interior, and even here the plan modifications were easily and reasonably ac- 
complished. The original doorway, the original cornice, windows and siding-shingles have all been retained, and an addition 


to the left of the old structure with a little kitchen and servant’s wing have been added. A simplified painting and color 


scheme have helped to bring the house ‘‘together.’’ 








HAUNTED HOUSE GET DE-GHOS TED 





Van Anda 













The stairs were relocated in an entry hall cor- 
responding with the former living room, two 
baths were installed upstairs. The addition con- 
sisted of a wing having a single room for living on 
the first floor and two new bedrooms on the up- 
per floor. Note the effect of removing the front 
gable and the projecting eaves. Total cost of 
operations $10,000. 


Plans Before Plans After 


The original structure, with its meaningless jig-saw bracketed veranda standing forth from the front of the house like evil 
eyebrows well calculated to frighten away your neighbors, is typical of thousands all over America. The problem here was to 
adapt the existing atrocity to something the owner could live in with reasonable twentieth century comfort and also to create 
a cultivated but unaffected air in the modernization. These requirements have been economically complied with. This 


variety of building prevalent in the late 1800’s, lent itself well to a New England adaptation of Colonial design with but few 


radical changes in the old building. 









A BUNGALOW BECOMES ARCHITECTURE AND AN ASSET 
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The living room was extended to the left, a new stair hall at the right, and 
the former attic has been radically expanded to become practically a new 


floor. 


Out of the fundamentally bad design of the original house has grown a 





home of exceptional charm and attractiveness, and the new valuation of 


this property is far in excess of alterations costs. 


V ilwaukee Comm 


A midwestern bungalow type of blight house that has been successfully altered at the nominal cost of $6,000. A study of the 
plans shows the economical rearrangement and addition. The interior finish was reconditioned throughout and also in- 
sulated. An oil burning furnace and humidifying equipment and electrical kitchen equipment were added. Note that this 
remodeling is mostly an addition to the plan, rather than modifying the existing one. 
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RENOVATING THAT IS RENEWING, NOT REDOING 


ie. i) 


Exterior after remodeling 








Smedley 
Exterior before remodeling 


ae Left, Basement Plan 
Above, First Floor 
Right, Second Floor & Attic 








This is a special type of reconditioning that is more in the nature of a resto- 
ration with modern mechanical equipment added. When the original 
architecture is of a fine old historic kind, as in this case, the assistance of 
an architect is absolutely essential in order to retain the original character 
of the building. 


This remodeled house conforms in every important construction detail to the original old eighteenth century tavern, and 


the remodeling operations have been confined almost entirely to refinishing and general renovation, including new installa- 


tion of mechanical and sanitary facilities. The original exterior, two-inch thick black walnut planks in perfect preservation, 


was retained. Cost of entire operation, about $13,000. 
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JUDICIOUS “CHISELING” IS OFTEN HALF THE TRICK, 
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Above, front view of remodeled house 
Left, house before 


Here again a nineteenth century veranda-ed monstrosity has undergone a magic change, yet with very little exterior altera- 
tion. Note the original windows and sash are retained, and the original position of the front door as well, but with new trim. 


The evil central gable has been whacked off, and the two delightful little second story windows have set the style for three 
12 
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Above, rear view of remodeled house 


Right, interior, the living room 


Glasgow 


more of their kind. The awful veranda, of course, was removed and in lieu of its function the commodious and really useful 
screened terrace was added on the left. Reshingling, repainting and some shutters do their bit to help. The interior work 


was largely limited to refinishing. 
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A PLEASANT EXTERIOR BUT OUTMODED PLAN 





House after alteration 





House before alteration RST FLOOR BEFORE ALTERATION 


In this case the original house was not lacking in charm and architectural interest, but the plan was completely outmoded. 
The kitchen and dining room were brought to the opposite side of the house, near the living room, and a hall connecting the 
kitchen with the entry was added. Two comfortable bedrooms with a common bath, replaced the two disconnected, badly 
illuminated, badly proportioned bedrooms. A garage and garden tool house were added. 
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GAIN IN ATTRACTIVENESS AND USEFULNESS 








- } 

Living room after alteration 
} 
| 





FIRST FLOOR AFTER ALTERATION 


The massive new fireplace, with the adjoining bay window, contribute to the interest of the living room. A feature of 
the revised plan is the detachment of the two bedrooms with their bath, hall and separate entry, forming a distinctive 


unit independent, if need be, from the rest of the house. 
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A GRACIOUS COLONIAL MANSION EVOLVES 
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Above is the new entrance porch with terrace. The plans show before work in outline and new work in black 
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First floor plan 





The original house was well built and structurally sound, but of a nondescript type, out of character with the architecture 
} of the district, and inadequate for the needs of the owner. The alteration consisted of encasing the existing house with clap- 


boards, tearing off the overhanging cornices, and adding kitchen and living room wings. The interior of the house was 
16 
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Same house living room wing from garden 





Above is a view of the building before alteration 











Second floor plan 


entirely redone to accord with the new exterior design. The original house was set in a beautifully planted park, and great 
care was taken not to disturb its main features during alterations. The new front entry porch acts as a fine focal point for a 


long curving driveway approach. 
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Above are before and after views of the exterior. In replanning 


there has been a rear addition of kitchen facilities and tool 


house added. 





CiVIL WAR BRAND, VANISHES 
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This sturdy old brick building has been wisely and attractively altered and extended. The alterations involved removal of 
the heavy overhanging gabled roof at the gable end and in its place was constructed a parapet wall gable. In this end or 
gable wall the ugly brick arches have been replaced with horizontal arches, a simple alteration, which has radically en- 


hanced the appearance of the entire structure. The side wall fenestration was but slightly changed. The interior, practically 


a barn, was entirely reconditioned with required facilities for modern living, in this case an economic procedure. 








RETAINING THE OLD CHARM WHILE ADDING NEW 
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fel I 4 , Before and after views from the garage toward the dining room. The view at the 


re 1 rh top of the page is taken from the front garden and shows the unaltered facade of 
} a century ago. 
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This building, originally one story, in other days was the garconniere of the neighboring house. The garage was a coach 
house and the two story rear building was used as slave quarters. The interior was entirely modernized, except the large 
square living room, considered an outstanding example of Greek revival architecture. The garden is completely surrounded 
by brick walls, typical of the city, an harmonious enclosure for the garden. In a case like this, as in the example on page 


eleven, the architect has displayed excellent taste and fine judgment in keeping hands off the interesting typical architec- 


ture of great days vanished. 








A SOCIAL CONTRIBUTION THAT IS A FINANCIAL ASSET 
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Sunken ‘‘Terrace’’ Entrances After Remodeling 
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The plan and elevation (sketch) illustrate the condition of the building before remodeling when $900 per year was required to 
carry it. Alterations were completed August 1932, and the present net income, after allowing 542% interest for improvement | 
costs, is $8150. Alteration costs were $35,900. The interior was completely modernized and made fit for people to live in. Note 
the bedroom in the center of the old plan without windows. Replanning of this kind is a real service to society and an asset 


to the owner. 
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Building before alteration After alteration 





This is a splendid example of how radical a change in the air and appearance of a building can be accomplished by the sim- 
plest means, when properly guided. A new stair and landing has been built and the wide overhang of the porch was removed 
although the porch is otherwise unchanged. Shutters were added to all the windows and the brick facade painted white. 
Note how the panels between windows are brought out as decorative elements when the brick is whitened. This is a case of 
taking rabbits out of a hat, rabbits that would never have been found without the architect, — and as everyone knows rab- 


bits are not expensive. 
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QUICK PROFIT OF $4,000 FROM REMODELING 
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Blum Photos 


The most radical change in this house was in the new treatment of the facade or ‘‘front’’ where simple design of Colonial 
extraction was substituted for the unappealing old Victorian design. Note how the silly little remnant of what might have 
been a mansard roof in the original design has been kept in the new design but with the addition of a cornice of good design. 
The former kitchen in the basement, now converted into a game room, was placed on the first floor, the front bedroom 
changed to a library on the second floor and no change was made on the third floor. Total operation costs were $10,000. The 
house was bought for $7,000 and resold for $21,000 before remodeling was completed. 
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PROFESSIONAL PLANNING ESSENTIAL FOR SIMPLICITY 
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Before 


This alteration involved adding a new facade some feet in front of the old house with a terrace to increase the apparent 
height and to give it a dignified setting. This results in a living-dining room of handsome proportions, ample stair hall and 
a new bedroom on the second floor, with a well-chosen relocation of the bathroom. The old cornice design was retained. The 
entire remodeling operation cost about $7,000 in 1930. This example again is a splendid illustration of the fact that an archi- 


tect is as economically essential in small house operations as in costly or extensive building schemes. 
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A DEFEATED VICTORIAN RESIDENCE IS TRANSFORMED 





The funny little under-the-eave windows have been retained as well as the 
two old chimneys, while the useless old attic rooms were eliminated. For 
$20,000 an $8,000 house has been made into an investment worth even to- 
day $32,000. 





Another one of those terrifying houses with that sinking feeling that has been remade into a house that the family won’t 
have to explain about. The ginger bread cornice ornament recalls the stuffed gold-fish over the mantel era, good enough in 
its day but out of harmony with a smart modern gown or the smooth efficiency of your automobile or automatic refrigera- 


tor. In remodeling, the mean stingy windows have been given a generous homelike appearance, and the front gable has 


grown into a handsome porch of classic proportions. 
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PROVING THAT ARCHITECTURE PAYS MORE THAN IT COSTS 





A remarkably economical transformation was accomplished here for the very low cost of $1,200. The work consisted mostly 
of adding a living room fireplace, junking the old porch and adding a new one, snipping off the projecting gable cornices, and 
adding a new garden wall and pool. It takes nothing less than genius to turn a trick like this, and just because it looks easy, 
when it is all done, don’t think that with a picture clipped from a magazine — even this booklet — that you can do likewise 


unaided. 
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Above, house after remodeling 


Left, same facade before remodeling 





In this case the original house was an old stone structure dating from the beginning of the last century, with the typical 
central hall and flanking rooms. Then in Victorian times the house was messed-up in the taste of the period but fortunately 
many of the original details, such as the mantelpieces and the main staircase were left untouched. The house built in the 


sturdy manner of the day that saw its origin was still structurally sound, warranting remodeling again. 
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ES ON REINCARNATION 





Gottscho photos 


Above, facade shown at right before remodeling 


Right, interior after remodeling 





The present rejuvenation consisted of completely replastering the walls and ceilings, the removal of certain partitions, and 
installing the necessary bookcases, cornices and concealed radiators. The original floors were scraped and retained. A wing 
was addec to the left to provide necessary additional space. Beneath the living room was built a tap room for parties since 
the house is primarily designed for week-end use. Sleeping accommodation for 32 guests is provided in the new wing and in 


the remodeled attic. The kitchen and garage are in the new wing. 
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WHAT A GARAGE WING AND LANDSCAPING 
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Before and after views taken from approx- 
fl co imately the same spot. The position of 
mms ert j| chimneys, dormers and windows is the 


same. 








Second Floor 





This old stone farmhouse possessed inherent architectural character very little of which, on inspection, has been changed, 
the work being mostly confined to additions in order to make the plan usable for modern requirements of living, with the 
necessary mechanical facilities also added. The unattractive dormers obviously of later date than the old stone building were 
redesigned in fine spirit with the rest of the renovation. Filling and grading to fit into a landscaping plan were judiciously 
placed, practically transforming the approach to the site. 
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DID TO AN OLD DUTCH FARMHOUSE 
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The creation of the court by the addition of the garage wing is a most happy feature with which has been incorporated a 
low wall with terrace and steps. The same simplicity and cleanness of taste in the exterior has been carried throughout the 
interior most of which involved refinishing and repainting. The important interior change was providing the owner’s new 
large bathroom on the second floor. Some old partitions on the second floor were removed but all the stairs were retained 
without change, and two new fireplaces added, one in the book room and one in the dining room. Here asin the examples on 


pages 18 and 19 the most has been made of a building that was essentially good but clearly outmoded. 
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A FRATERNITY HOUSE SWAPS POOR FOR GOOD TRADITION 





; The original mansard roof of bad design has been cleverly 


wiped out by masking it with an attic treatment above the 





cornice that comes around and ‘‘ties in’’ to the new portico. 
A splendid solution which should prove heartening to the 


myriad victims of full-blown Victorianism. 





Another disagreeable old structure of bad proportion, restless detail, and general ugliness, has been simply and effectively i 
modernized by the addition of a handsome portico of good proportion. Note that the original cornice, before so bad, in new 
garb is quite acceptable, a revealing fact only disclosed to the discerning eye of an architect. Sash with small lights (small 

panes of glass) replace the original double hung windows. A skillful use of white paint has done wonders to conceal certain 
unfortunate existing details, evidence again of the necessity of professional advice on even the ‘‘simplest’’ problem. 
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'| AND BATHS 





CAN LOOK LIKE THESE 








Too many steps may not spoil the broth but they raise hob 
with the cook’s disposition. Modern mothers and their 
modern daughters are done with taking long walks and 
making hard work out of what can be a reasonably pleasant 
occupation. Today’s kitchen is compact, orderly, clean- 
lined and attractive. These kitchens show sensible arrange- 
ments of efficient equipment. Work spaces are adequate. 
The business of cooking moves in a logical progression. 
‘‘Within-reach”’ kitchens are to be had at within-reach 
prices. Small insert. — The use of steel drawers similar to 
office filing equipment for kitchen bulk food storage is 4 


marked advance and solves the potato question. 
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. Range, refrigerator, sink, cabinets and accessories are 
J marvels of engineering and design, may be combined in 
¢t ® any number of ways to fit the shape and size of the kitchen. 
" Working surfaces shine and stay bright with the minimum 
. § Of effort. Venetian blinds grow in favor since they admit or 
; reject light at will and are extremely decorative. Note small 

insert — 1, Upper strip lighting above cabinets; 2, The glass 
, shelves permitting view direct to rear of shelf; 3, The under 
»>— cabinet light giving direct illumination on working sur- 
, § faces; 4, The work surfaces on same level and abutting 


cooking space. 
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Floors meet every utilitarian demand, look well and are 
comfortable to stand on. Plain colors and patterns both 
have their admirers. Floors and walls may be severely plain 
or of interesting design. If midnight marauding is en- 
couraged, a little gayety in the kitchen color scheme is 4 
pleasant idea. Small Insert. — Space to dry towels an‘ 
cloths, keeping them out of sight is one of the new kitche 
wrinkles. The composition surfaces are easily cleaned an« 
come in various colors — and white. 
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Study these kitchens closely. They didn’t just happen that 
way. Manufacturers and designers have laboriously evolved 
today’s kitchen. Note how the various parts go together, 
note how standard steel cabinets have been introduced. 
And note how the architect has skillfully assembled the 
units into fine working arrangements. Small Insert. — The 
floor curves up under the cabinets, forming a cove base, — 
Providing toe space to workers, eliminating dirt-collecting 
corners or crevices. All bespeak the mcdern time-labor- 


Seving kitchen. 
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Unlike kitchens, baths are growing larger. Where space per- 
mits, there is no more luxurious feeling than that provided 
by the roamin’ bath in which you can roam while you scrub, 
shave and sing. Even in small houses this illusion of grandness 
is worth going for — worth cheating off a little space elsewhere 
in the house if necessary. The above insert shows a brilliant 
invention, — the vertical grab rail. The small insert on pave 


37 shows a smart, reasonably priced lavatory. 
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A less psychological but equally plump reason for spacious 
baths is found in the combination dressing room-bath. The 
numerous advantages include: (1) Raking unnecessary furni- 
ture out of the bedroom. (2) Substituting convenient and in- 
expensive built-in dressers for less convenient, more costly 
‘bedroom suite’’ pieces. (3) Privacy. (4) A warm dressing place 
after open-all-night bedroom windows have admitted an 


abundance of morning frigidity. 
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Bathroom fixtures and accessories have gained vast new 
beauty and efficiency. Doing without them is carrying self 
denial to the limit. Lighting, mirrors, floors and walls are to- 
day available in myriad types, each specially designed for its 
purpose. The bottom picture illustrates the newest idea in 
bath-unit construction —a floor to ceiling panel which in- 
corporates basin, mirror, lights, cabinet and pipes concealed 
—a tight and tidy little job. In the insert, tubular lavatory 
fittings created by a famous designer are as beautiful as jew- 
elry — chromium plated metal parts and knobs in black cr 


color — help to smart-up the basin. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL MAGIC 
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Entrance before remodeling 
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Entrance after remodeling 


Here the old building was incorporated into the new, surrounding it rather than attaching to it in the way that is 
common to most work of this kind. This gave a much finer form to the exterior mass and suggested the removal of 


several unpleasant details, among them the main doorway. The exposed parts of the old building were re-surfaced in 
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CAPACITY THROUGH THE 4th “R”—-REMODELING 





General view of main facade after alterations and additions 





A view of the new auditorium wing 


common brick with wide white mortar joints, providing an agreeable and interesting exterior surface. The fenestration re- 
mains the same throughout except in the windows over the door, which were relocated. The new added space required an 
extension to the heating plant and a ventilating system introduced into the auditorium. All structural additions are built 


of fireproof materials. The work was completed in 1931, October, and cost including equipment and fees $87,000. 
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BECOMES AN UP-TO-DATE RENTED SHOP i 
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Originally a stable, then a plumber’s office, today a smart little shop. The problem presented to the architects in this re- 


modeling operation was to develop a completely equipped store, with an exterior providing for maximum display and an 


interior giving efficient use of restricted space. A study of the pictures and plans indicates the success of the architects’ 


efforts. On completion of the alteration a tenant was immediately secured at a higher rent than had been thought possible. 
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French Photos 





For many years the old structure above was used as a malt house, and before 1918 was a manufacturing plant for a lager that 
was famous throughout America. The building was remodeled in 1930 into a law school. As is shown in the above picture, 
good use was made of the imposing mass of the old building and the good proportions of the original facade. The facade 
detail was redesigned and a dignified and appropriate entrance trimmed with Swedish granite was added. The lobby interior 
is surfaced with granite and trimmed with aluminum. Think of the law schools that today could be remodeled into 


breweries! 








SELLING MODERN MACHINES WITH MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
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The building after remodeling. 








The building before remodeling. Notice how the new facade above has 
been based upon the fenestration in this before picture. The spandrel 
areas between upper and lower window has been designed to give a 
feeling of height and dignity to the windows. The old-fashioned tran- 


soms over the display windows are omitted in the new design. 


In this case a tenant was secured and the building remodeled to suit his special requirements. Special attention was given to 
the design of both exterior and interior to bring them into character with one another and with the cash registers sold here. 
Properly used architectural design becomes an important element in modern advertising. Corporation plans today should 


provide for proper architectural treatment of plants, stores and offices since they create the first impression on the buyer. 
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REMODELING RECLAIMS RESPECTABILITY AND RENTS 
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Above is the building after modernizing with a shop on the first floor 


and four floors of apartments. Left, plan typical floor before remodel- 


LviNa Ré 


woul ing. Center, plan typical floor after remodeling. Right, plan top floor 
*\ 


after remodeling. 





The present apartment building is a type peculiar to large Eastern cities, especially New York and Boston. The antiquated 
building shown at the top was formerly a private house which has been remodeled into small apartments. Part of the altera- 
tion involved bringing the new facade in alignment with the previously remodeled building adjoining, a problem nicely 


handled by the architect. These pictures indicate the possibilities through remodeling of lifting a rejected neighborhood 
back to fashion and higher rentals. 
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A DOCTOR’S OFFICE BUILDING FROM A CHURCH 





Above is the old church and to the left is the 
same structure after remodeling into a profes- 
sional office building. The site lent itself well to 
this use receiving daylight on four sides. This is 
illustrated in the plans below which show how the 
area was subdivided. On the left is the first floor 
plan and the right shows a typical upper floor. 
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This building which was altered from the small two story church shown above has proved so successful financially that the 
owner is considering an addition of two stories. In the alteration all four walls of the old building were used, the front wall 


being resurfaced with cream colored brick and limestone trim. The owner, a doctor, occupies the first floor and rents the 


space above. All the interior walls have been plastered and the floors are edge grain yellow pine. The entire operation cost 
$70,000. 
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REMODELING USED AS A THERAPEUTIC AGENT 
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Compare the confidence inspiring cleanness and efficiency of the new building * 
above with the old run-down Heebie-Jeebie institution at the right. It had, 
though, certain basic architectural form which the architect made brilliant use 
of in his renovation. The plans shown below indicate the new wards added on 


the second floor and the nurses quarters on the new third floor. 





The original structure shown above was built over 70 years ago as a private house though it had been in use as a hospital for 
many years previous to remodeling. The operating room and the other large front rooms in the central portion were not 
changed. The large wings were divided to form wards with a clinic on the left side. The basement was completely remodeled 
to include service facilities and a staff dining room. The original structure had about 9,400 sq. ft. and the enlarged structure 


has about 13,200 sq. ft. These improvements cost about $61,000. 
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All over America in the latter 1800’s were built churches of this forlorn type utterly lacking in architectural character. Of all 
architectural interpretations of their time they are perhaps the saddest and we wonder today how they could ever have been 
built as places of worship. For that reason it is little short of miraculous to see what can be done by an architect who re- 
designed one of these old churches and transformed it into a structure of unusual architectural merit. The balconies were 


eliminated and side aisles developed and the interior was entirely refinished and new pews built. The success of this example 


of church remodeling should prove suggestive and inspiring to many parishes throughout the country. 





NO ALTERATION, JUST REFINISHING 


Above is the old entry hall before remodeling, 
at the right is the same after remodeling. Be- 
low, left, elevator lobby after modernizing. 


Below, right, the same before. 


These two examples show what can be done to modernize stair halls and elevator lobbies in our older buildings, when com- 
plete modernization is not warranted. In the upper example the stairs were left unchanged, the result being achieved solely 
by cleverly masking the unsightly form of the old lobby. In the lower example, substituting solid doors in place of the older 
metal grille doors and plastering over the upper part of the grille above the door does the trick. In both cases a radical im- 
provement is accomplished at little cost. Thus can old buildings hold their tenants and their profits. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND REAL ESTATE IN CLOSE COOPERATION 





Keller Const. Co. 


Disused Stable before s 
Remodeling 





This building formerly a stable and adjacent to the Whitney Museum of 









American Art, shown at the right and described on the opposite page, BED ROOM BED ROOM St Ch 
though but slightly altered in fact has been radically changed in archi- od ——— ? 
tectural character and atmosphere and is with the museum now the . _ L -_, gj 
most outstanding building in the neighborhood for attractiveness and i FE . OMrice 
interest. The brick work has been painted a tan-gray and the shutters We. 5RM DUPLEX APT. HH” COB =s . R 
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An alteration of leased premises by two brothers — one an architect, the other a real estate man, — for their own offices 
and residence, with one apartment to rent out. The cost of alterations and additions was about $3,600 (October 1933) 
toward which the landlord conceded part of the rent. The alterations included three bathrooms, new one-pipe steam 
heating system and changed space subdivisions as shown on the plans. The governing factors in layout, 1. Business street in 
front, quiet residential atmosphere in rear. 2. Rear garden and view through to it from street window. 3. Existing chimney, 
stairs and soil pipe. 
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REMODELING TO HOUSE A GREAT ART COLLECTION 
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A patron of art and the founder of an art club, in order to house her large collection of American Art, purchased the two 
houses adjacent to her own property and converted these three houses into a museum of national reputation. Proper hous- 
ing and display of these works was accomplished by remodeling. Many partitions and walls were removed and relocated and 
some new additional mechanical equipment was introduced, the whole of the interior being refinished and unified by a 
harmonious decorative scheme. The exterior is of stucco painted a subdued terra cotta color. The doorway is done in white 
marble with aluminum trim, this same metal being used for trim on the lower part of the revised facade. 
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The original structure from which this unusual alteration was developed was built about 1915 as a large cow barn, one of 
the principal buildings on a farm of about 300 acres now utilized by the city of Racine, Wis. Part of the farm has been con- 


verted into a golf course and the barn was altered to serve as a public pavilion near the golf course. These operations cost 


about $15,000, and are indicated on the plan in black. 
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GOLFERS GROWS FROM AN OLD BARN 
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The original hollow tile walls were retained, the floors were quarry tiled except in the assembly room where terrazzo was 
used over a concrete slab on cinder fill. The roof is supported by exposed beams under a matched board ceiling. Heating is by 
a forced hot air system and the entire building has been insulated with an efficient type of flexible insulating blanket. The 
silo was relocated and is now used for dining purposes as part of the refectory. 
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N OLD HOTEL tN A GOOD LOCATION 


floor fenestration and street level shop fronts are 
altered. 
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First floor and second floor before alteration 


This alteration consisted of a redesigning of the shop fronts and hotel entrance and a drastic rearrangement of the first 
and second floors of the old building to increase the rentable area and to modernize the hotel lobby and lounge. Before altera- 
tion, which included the renovation of a large space in the basement formerly unused, the rents for this portion of the hotel 


totaled $84,500. Due to complete modernization including an increase in the store show windows the present rent exceeds 


$150,000 annually. Store and basement alteration costs amounted to $100,000. The total cost of $130,295 includes the mod- 
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Gottscho 


Above is a view of the new interior of the dining room. Below 
is a detail plan of the restaurant and kitchen. 





Same after remodeling 





ernization of the hotel entrance, the lobby, the lounges and the elevators. Removing heavy piers increased street window 
frontage valued at $1,500 per lineal foot by 12 ft. 4 in. Of particular interest is the rearrangement of the second floor where a 
comparatively non-productive area of dreary, unwanted guest rooms was changed to a beauty salon and restaurant with a 


yearly rental now of $8,500 per year. 
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A GOOD BUILDING GROWS AND STAYS GOOD 
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The present golf club was developed by adding wings to what was already an efficient small building. The alterations are 


evident by inspecting the plans. They comprise a new large lounge and terraces and porches on one side with new locker 
room on the other side, with a rearrangement of the central space. The alteration was comparatively inexpensive, totaling 
$16,000 exclusive of fees. The foundation and chimneys are of granite. Terrace and shower rooms are paved with terrazzo, the 
men’s locker room is paved with cement and the remaining floors with quarter sawn oak. A large unit heater is used for the 
lounge room and the men’s locker room with direct steam radiation used elsewhere. The shower and locker room partitions 


are soundproofed. 
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BUILDING APPETITES WITH ARCHITECTURE 





A public service corporation formerly occupied the small building from which this cafeteria was remodeled. The large un- 
obstructed floor area, further expanded by a balcony, permitted ready adaptation to the new use of the building. The present 
trend in design for lower price restaurants is toward this type of interior where general attractiveness is not sacrificed for 
ease in cleaning, a happy compromise between the candle-lit Food-Shoppe and the glossy glazed whiteness of the sterilized 
eating places. Clever planning on the part of the architect is brought to a focus in the kitchens. 
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LOWERING THIS FLOOR 5 FEET CREATED 9000 NEW SQUARE FEET 


Northwestern 


The alteration to this building is an example of what may be done to increase the rentability of the Victorian type office 
building found in many cities. The first floor of the old building was five feet above the sidewalk. By lowering this to the side- 


walk level, it was possible to gain a mezzanine floor and approximately 9000 square feet of rentable area. The creation of the 


new sidewalk level shops considerably increased the revenue. 
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WHEN WASTED SPACE 1S WASTED MONEY 





bs Nyholm & Lincoin 





The former banking room was three steps above the sidewalk, and arranged on an old fashioned circular plan as shown be- 
low. The alteration lowered the floors to the street level, and extended the bank space to include the entire first floor of the 
office building. Eight old columns were eliminated, and seven new ones added, in new positions. The alteration now pro- 
vides the bank with growth reserve facilities for an estimated period of twenty-five years. 
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A GREAT SOUTHERN BANK MODERNIZES INSIDE AND oO 


A great Southern Bank purchased a fourteen story office building and adjacent unimproved 


property to establish a permanent home for themselves through alterations and additions to the 
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acquired building. The original building, erected 1901, equipped with a battery of hydraulic ele- 
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vators, was fast approaching obsolescence while the structural elements were found to be sound 
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and in excellent condition. Remodeling necessitated supporting a section of the building on 


girders over the large new banking room. Modern automatic signal control elevators were in- 
stalled. Remodeling was so efficiently handled by the construction company that tenants were 
but slightly inconvenienced. No stress or settlement cracks resulted from picking up fourteen 
steel columns at the banking room ceiling. The old banking exterior up to the fourth floor was 


completely removed and rebuilt in limestone in a vigorous Italian Renaissance design. The bank- 
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OUT IN THE GRAND MANNER FOR A COST OF $1,250,000 


ing room is now a full block in length and two stories high and in design is based on the Pantheon 
at Rome. Interior walls and floors of the banking room are executed in a rich harmony of warm 
toned marbles. Five immense chandeliers designed in the Pompeiian manner illuminate the room 
by reflection on the white ceiling. Other banking departments occupy the second and mezzanine 
floors. Vaults are placed in the basement. The entire banking section of the building is ventilated 
and air conditioned, the mechanical equipment being on the third floor. The typical floor of the 
old building provided only 57 per cent of the gross area as rentable space. Remodeling increased 
this to 70 per cent. 1 and 3 are details of the main banking room. 2—A hall in one of the special 
departments. 4—General view of the main banking room. 5 and 6 are before and after exterior 


views, respectively, and show the new limestone exterior of the banking quarters. 
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This alteration was studied from its initial stages by a real estate agent, a contractor, and an architect in collaboration, and was 
based upon a thorough survey of the conditions existing in that section. Existing housing and building laws also dictated to some 
extent the kind, type and size of apartments. An eleven foot fireproof passage was built to an existing courtyard, and all en- 


trances to the apartments are from this court which was made a feature of considerable charm, replacing the ugly clothes lines 
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and criss-cross wires of a slum court. Original fire escapes were retained. Interiors were entirely modernized and replanned. Much 


has been done with little. A well-designed grille and simple smart entry was money well spent to establish tone to the otherwise 


modest renovation. 1, and 5, courtyard after alteration. 4, courtyard before alteration. 2, and 3, exterior, before and after. 6, 7, 8, 
details, all new. 





ARCHITECTURE BRINGS 


TO CUSTOMARY 


This store was developed from three small nondescript shops. Anyone 
who has ever seen the usual messy little Broadway shops can picture 
the ‘‘before’’ photographs which we omit. The interiors of this drug- 
store, one of several by this architect who planned and developed the 
layout and designed all of the display devices and their illumination 
were conceived with but one thought in mind — merchandising. In thi 
case the architect was not TOLD HOW but ASKED HOW — this is th 


result. A brilliant piece of showmanship that sells. 





ORDER AND SHOWMANSHIP 


DRUG STORE CHAOS 


Three dimensional publicity, overlooked by many merchandisers until 
recently, is becoming one of the essentials of modern selling, and is a 
new tool of the architectural profession. The illustrated remodeling job 
occupies a corner site. Two floors were taken over and part of the second 
floor cut away to form a dining balcony approached from the stairway 
shown. Millions of tiny drugstore gadgets had to be displayed, with 
unity instead of the customary confusion. A large soda and sandwich 
bar occupies part of the main floor. The best cure for a sick store is to 


have an architect write the prescription. 
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A TELEPHONE BUILDING GROW sS HIGHE 


Before and after views of a telephone buildin; 
the West. 
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Mott Photos 


The original building, reenforced concrete frame ten stories high, designed to carry two additional stories, was faced with 
terra cotta and brick. The job consisted of an alteration and addition of the two new stories and a large new wing in steel 
frame. Alterations involved removing the old elevators and replacing them with seven modern high speed, signal control 


machines. New plumbing and mechanical equipment were installed, presenting a typical modern plant. 
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AND WIDER A 


Mott 
Detail of the new entrance which occupies the same 


plan position as before alteration. 








CLEANER AND LIGHTER 
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The building was treated for acoustics throughout. Alteration costs to the old building were $650,000. The two-story addi- 


tion cost $150,000, and the large new wing cost $1,200,000, bringing the total expenditures for alterations and additions to 


$2,000,000. The new steel frame portion averaged about 60 cents per cubic foot. Above are plans showing the old building 


and the new additions. 
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A MORTICIAN REJUVENATE S 
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A most happy remodeling and modernizing of an unsavory, rundown, old building into a clean bright adaptation of Colo- 


nial design. The pediment triangle formed by the roof was completed by carrying the cornice across the facade, and adding 


a pilaster at each side. The vicious porch shed was removed, a new door and windows, a new terrace and steps built. Some 


new paint completed the magic on this exterior. 
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HOUSING 38 MORE FAMILIES IN THE IDENTICAL SPACE 





Dryer Photos 


Before alteration After alteration 
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Taking advantage of the trend toward smaller and more compact apartments this building, typical of thousands of obsolete 
city apartments, formerly housed 27 families, in seven and eight room apartments. It was remodeled to accommodate 67 
families in two, three and four room apartments. Modernization included a new entrance hall, new elevators, and installa- 
tion of incinerators and electrical refrigerators. Completed December, 1931, the approximate remodeling cost was $150,000. 


The building seventy-five per cent rented on completion of the remodeling is now completely rented. 
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WHOLESALING WITH 


The days are ending 
of displaying wholesale merchandise in whitewashed lofts 
with cement floors and feeble, ineffectual illumination. At- 
tractiveness of surroundings and excellence of presentation 
promote sales to buyers — as well as to the public. Buyers are 
now taking more time to study their goods, while sellers are 
finding out there is a technique in wholesale selling. The 
architectural treatment of the space and displays is only less 
important than the selection of the merchandise for which 
the surroundings furnish an intriguing background. The 
space occupied by these interiors was originally the usual 
office layout, cut up in small units of no architectural charac- 


ter whatever. The space and interiors were replanned after a 
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A MERCHANDISING FLAVOR 


careful study and analysis of the product, and the best meth- 


ing 
fts | ods of displaying it with respect to proper space enclosures, 
At- | had been made. Pleasant relief, in the case illustrated, to the 
on ; simple wall treatment is afforded by a careful use of color on 
- ceilings and walls and in the carpeting of the floors. The 
are 
upholstering of the furniture gave opportunities for powerful 
he 
touches of brilliant color. 1—View of the carpet display room 
2SS 
looking into the general display and showroom. 2—Salesmen’s 
ch 
desks in the general display and showroom. Note the inter- 
he 
esting treatment of this long wall by the three small breaks. 
ia 
- 3—Reception hall looking into the display room. 4—Same 
pa room looking toward the entry. 
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In making final selection of the pages for this book, the requirements of a properly 





balanced content and space limitations regrettably left the Editors of The Architectural 
| Forum with much material of architectural excellence. These projects are being held 


for future publication in the magazine itself. 


| Appreciation is due the many architects who made available their projects so that we 
might place before the public a current exhibition of a new art — remodeling; an art 


| which demands the most of those talents which architects offer — common sense com- 


bined with uncommon taste. 


Work from these Architectural Offices and Professional Sources is Illustrated: 


Apams & PRENTICE James S. KUHNE 

| ARMSTRONG & KocH ELEANOR LE Marre 

) WituraM J. J. CHASE SAMUEL E. LUNDEN 

; CAMERON CLARK James C. MACKENZIE 

CHARLES O. CoRNELIUS McEnary & LARSON 
HuntTLeY Warp Davis McMiutten Inc. 

Ratpa HARRINGTON DOANE Epwarp NECARSULMER 

ManouG EXERJIAN JoHN AND DonaLp B. PARKINSON 

: WALDRON FAULKNER Potnemus & CorFin 

ALLMON FoRDYCE ANDREW N. REBorI 

i Witi1am Dewey Foster GEORGE SAKIER 

PercivaAL GOODMAN BRANDON SMITH 

{ JoHn GRAY ' RosBert Situ, Jr. 

| G. Harmon GURNEY Simon & Simon 

; Hersst & Kvenz11 Epwarp I. SHrre 

| Ho.asirp & Root HARVEY STEVENSON 

GeorGE V. HARVEY Tottz, Kine & Day, Inc. 

. FRANK J. HOFFMAN CuarLes H. UMBRECHT 

Hatsey, McCormack & HELMeEr, INc. Rosert Law WEED 

‘ Hentz, ADLER & ScHuTZzE JosepH B. WERTz 

i T. WortnH Jamison, Jr. Lewis E. WELSH 

; Francis KEALLY Joun J. WHELAN 
Epwin A. Kocu Tuomas WILLIAMS 


And from these Non-Professional Sources: 


: AMERICAN RADIATOR-STANDARD SANITARY GENERAL ELeEctric COMPANY 

CORPORATION INSULATED STEEL ConstrRuUCTION CorPora- 
: AMERICAN Ro.Lurnc Mitt Company TION 

Brick MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONAL NicKEL Company, INc. 

| FERRO-ENAMEL CORPORATION R. H. Macy & Company, Inc. 


| UNITED StTaTEs STEEL Corp. WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC AND Mee. Co. 








